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Finish-ground 
table is 3’°2" 
ps | by 4’wide. 
Full 16” of 
table supports 
work in front 
of saw blade. 


On a square 
cut, saw blade 
cuts through 
4Y," stock. 











Saw blade tilts 
to right full 45°. 
Cuts stock 27/," 
thick at 45° til . 


DELTA MANUFACTURING DIVISION 


ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


A machine you can use fora 
wide range of shop lessons: 


@ Cut-off work 
@ Compound angular cutting 
@ Angular Cutting @ Rabbeting @ Grooving 
@ Dadoing @ Shaping 
Students can do many assignments, with 
this new Delta 12” Tilting-Arbor Saw. 
It’s got plenty of power. You can use a 
3HP or 5HP motor. Four V-belt drive 
(with motor and arbor on a common cra- 
dle) gives the machine a positive drive. 


@ Straight ripping 








72500 


Complete with Motor and Switclr 
f.o.b. Leetonia, Ohio 
Price subject to change without notice 


Low-cost DELTA 12’ Tilting-Arbor Saw 


with a 4%" cutting capacity 


ness. Arbor is carried on lubricated-for- 
life ball bearings. 

Let your students enjoy the advantage 
of working with this, the industry’s most 
modern tilting-arbor saw. It’s one they'll 
come up against in thousands of shops, 
when they are ready for jobs. Specify Delta 
12” Tilting-Arbor Saw on your requisition. 

Your nearby Delta distributor can give 
you further details. See him. Look for 
his name under “Tools” in the classified 
section of your telephone directory. 


Send coupon for 
descriptive bulletin. 






This new saw is especially suited to stu- : Petr. 
dent use: The distance from floor to table # “*5K & ne 
surface is 34”. The saw guard is super- nittd me 4 M 
safe. The miter gage runs in a T-slot, Nam, Petia fy bulletin Ne? 1, w; r 
so that it can’t fall off the table. All J p es Tilting djing ! 
controls are easy to work and easy to gg MHOM ee or Sau iy 
set for accuracy. One lever locks the # Sonny EE eas Ee f 
rip fence at both front and back. Fence © Address mene 
can be adjusted to micrometer exact- FP City (mn 


General Sales Office: 6 N. Michigan Ave., 





Chicago 2, Ill 
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-COVER PHOTO 


The cover picture shows the Carver Vocational School in At- 
lanta, Georgia, named in honor of the eminent Negro scientist, 
George Washington Carver. One of two vocational schools de- 
veloped during the past school year, The Carver School, for- 
merly occupied by Clark College, represents an investment of 
more than three quarters of a millon dollars. The school is less 
than two miles from downtown Atlanta on a sixty-acre tract of 
land, and is equipped to offer complete instruction in all voca- 
tional fields to Atlanta Negro vocational students. 
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STANDARDS AND INTEGRATION 





i THE current language and literature of education 

the word integration is much overworked. Like all 
magic words, “integration” can lose its meaning or take 
cn a wrong meaning, and become merely another sym- 
bol in a sort of specialized jargon. No more certain 
way exists for destroying the real benefits of integra- 
tion than the easily acquired tendency to encourage 
integration merely for the sake of integration, Trading 
the substance for the form would appear to be a self- 
defeating fallacy productive of no improvement and 
capable of considerable damage. 

Probably in no field of education is this possibility 
more dangerous than in vocational training. The present 
encouraging status of vocational education in the Amer- 
ican public schools should not be allowed to weaken 
awareness that unwise, poorly thought out, or arbitrary 
integration could easily have the effect of emasculating 
a vocational training program and reducing it to just 
another academic subject. 

Of particular concern at the present time is the main- 
tenance of significant, carefully established standards 
for vocational education. As in all educational] stand- 
ards, those of instruction must come first. Trained and 
competent teachers in vocational education are of great- 
est importance to the program, because vocational in- 
structors, to be effective teachers, must be skilled crafts- 


men as well. “We can make teachers out of journey- 
men but not journeymen out of teachers.” 

The American custom in vocational education has 
been to give practical, successful craftsmen specific in- 
structions in teaching methods, instructional material, 
and in the professional skills involved in leading and 
directing students, either youth or adults. Evidence 
mounts that this basic standard for vocational instruc- 
tors is finding acceptance in other countries. The In- 
ternational Labor Office, in a thorough study of the 
vocational training of adults in the United Kingdom, 
notes that the instructors chosen for the staffs of the 
vocational training centers administered by the British 
Ministry of Labor were “drawn from the ranks of prac- 
tical tradesmen and not from educational institutions.” 
The primary consideration was command of craft or 
trade; next came the ability to instruct or to respond 
to special teacher training. 

The establishment and maintenance of specific stand- 
ards for vocational education is indispensable for 
genuine vocational training in the public school system. 
Unless proven standards are adopted and adhered to 
on the same generally high level in all parts of the coun- 
try, the danger that vocational training may be seri- 
ously weakened will remain very real. 

— L. H. Dennis. 
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A SOUTHERN AREA 








VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 


TLANTA and Fulton County, two separate and dis- 
A tinct school systems serving Metropolitan Atlanta, 
have completely reorganized their total educational set- 
ups, and the eyes of the whole country are watching 
the developments of these two outstanding school sys- 
tems. The Atlanta public schools are changing from 
a 6-3-3 plan to K-7-5-V* plan and have nine com- 
munity high schools, seven white and two colored. 
Fulton County is also changing to a 7-5-V plan from 
the 7-4 plan in their schools. Outstanding educators 
serving as coordinators of instruction for the two school 
systems have just completed a year’s work with the 
teachers and have put into operation a new revised 
curriculum properly coordinated between the two sys- 
tems for Greater Atlanta. Continuous study and changes 
will be made from time to time to better serve the boys 
and girls of this community. 

In vocational education the two systems have entered 
into one joint program for all services of vocational 
education. This program is being greatly expanded in 
these two school systems to meet the occupational needs 
of boys and girls, youth, men and women of Metropoli- 
tan Atlanta, and the training is being administered 
through two new vocational schools. The Smith- 
Hughes Vocational School, named after two outstanding 
Georgians who took such a prominent part in vocational 
education, is located at 232 Pryor Street, S.W. The 
Carver Vocational School for Negroes, named after 
George Washington Carver, is located at 9 Gammon 
Avenue, 8.W. These vocational schools are well equipped 
to provide adequate training facilities for students 
on a full-time, part-time, and evening basis in the fields 
of Distributive, Homemaking, Trades and Industry, 
Commercial, and Agricultural Education, and each 
school represents an investment of more than three- 
quarters of a million dollars. Both institutional and on- 
the-job related training are also given to veterans. At 
the present time approximately 6,000 students have 
been enrolled in various classes, and before the end of 
the school term in June more than 9,000 students will 
have received training in some field of vocational educa- 
tion. 





Atlanta Constitution Photo 
The Smith-Hughes Vocational School in Atlanta, Georgia. 
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P. E. BABCOCK 


Executive Director, Vocational Education Service, 
Atlanta Public Schools 


The program is quite varied, and a few of the classes 
are mentioned to show the wide range of diversification. 
For instance: Lamp Shade, Child Care, Cooking, Slip 
Cover Making in the Homemaking Department; Real 
Estate, Restaurant and Food Service, Insurance, Retail 
Sales in Distribution; Beauty Culture, Auto Carbure- 
tion, Power Sewing, Radio, in the Trade Fields; Office 
Machine, Dictaphone, Shorthand and Typing, in the 
Commercial set-up; Americanization, Special Academic, 
in the field of General Continuation. This training is 
worked out to meet immediate needs in a present job 
situation or to give complete training for vocations for 
which the students haye the basic qualifications neces- 
sary for successful experience as a worker. The manipu- 
lative practices to develop skill are closely related with 
such subjects as science, mathematics, drawing, English, 
economics, and human relations. 

In the high schools of Atlanta and Fulton County 
12 co-op programs with full-time coordinators in Distri- 
butive and Trade and Industrial Education are in opera- 
tion in which 450 high school boys and girls are enrolled. 
These students go to school in the morning and are out 
on the job in the afternoon working in the businesses 
and industries of Metropolitan Atlanta. Vocational and 
educational guidance service is provided the students 
in each vocational school which includes aptitude and 
achievement testing. 

General Education Development Tests have been 
given to 1,500 veterans, the majority of whom have 
received certificates of equivalency of high school gradu- 
ation. Employers and employees have shown consider- 
able interest in and appreciation of the various training 
programs and are giving splendid service in the ad- 
visory committees. An illustration of their recognition 
and the value of related training is found in the program 
of related work for apprentices in the skilled crafts in 
which 700 apprentices are enrolled, 350 of which work 
on the job four days a week, and on the fifth day they 
study at the Smith-Hughes Vocational School for six 
hours in which technical and other subjects related to 
the trades are given. Continuous studies are being made 
regarding trends of employment, classification of work- 
ers’ job opportunities in this area, and new units of work 
and courses to meet occupational needs are constantly 
being added to the program. 

A central placement department for all the high 
schools as well as the vocational school is being set up 
at the Smith-Hughes Vocational School. A complete 
record system, including follow-up, will soon be inaugu- 
rated to take care of all the part-time and full-time 
placement of all students in the metropolitan area for 
Atlanta and Fulton County School Systems. 

Vocational Education is attempting to meet the total 
needs of all workers and working very closely with 
industry and business in the rapid expansion of this 
metropolitan area. 


* K — Kindergarten; 7— Elementary; 5— High School; V— 
Vocational. 








MILWAUKEE AVA CONVENTION 


WILLIAM F. RASCHE 


Director, Milwaukee Vocational School 


Preliminary Plans 


LANS for the Milwaukee Convention are already 

taking shape. At a meeting held in LaSalle, Illinois, 
on June 15, attended by Jess 8S. Smith of Lake Geneva, 
Prof. George P. Deyoe of Urbana, and Louis M. 
Sasman of Madison, Wisconsin, possible subjects, trips, 
and speakers were discussed for the Agricultural Section 
program. Efforts will be made to enhance the interest 
content so as to appeal particularly to Agriculture 
instructors as well as teacher trainers and state super- 
visors. Plans for the convention were also a special 
order of business at the meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Wisconsin Association of Vocational 
Agriculture Instructors held on June 20. 

Home Economics Section, under the chairmanship of 
Miss Letitia Walsh, will employ a coordinating theme 
in all meetings: “Homemaking Education Meets the 
Challenge!” Emphasis will be placed on in-service train- 
ing in connection with the curriculum revision now 
going on in several states. In addition, other programs 
will include Pre-Service Teacher Education, Future 
Homemakers of America, Guidance, and Part-Time 
and Adult Education. If possible, the latter two pro- 
grams will be carried out in cooperation with the 
Guidance and the Adult Education Sections. Special 
efforts are being made to increase the participation of 
classroom teachers in all programs. 

Industrial Arts Section, under the chairmanship of 
Gordon O. Wilber, report that its entire program is 
complete, and will include five sectional meetings with 
the themes: “Improving Industrial Arts Education,” 
“The Industrial Arts Curriculum,” “The National Pic- 
ture,” “Safety and Organization,” and “Shop Demonstra- 
tions and Methods.” Current plans call for industry 
representation by Mr. N. A. Mason of the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company, who will speak on “Color Condi- 
tioning the School Shop.” 

Mr. John A. Kubiak is serving as program chairman 
for the Guidance Section meetings, and plans at present 
call for a session on “Tools and Techniques of Guid- 
ance” and a second session on “Organization and 
Administration of Guidance.” The third session will be 








Milwaukee Journal Photo 
Milwaukee Auditorium, Where Main Convention Meetings Will Be Held. 
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conducted by the U. S. Office of Education, and the 
fourth halfday program will be a joint Guidance and 
Home Economies session. 

The Business Education Section is planning a meeting 
of State Supervisors, to be followed by both separate 
and joint meetings of Distributive Education and Office 
Occupations personnel. Themes and speakers will be 
chosen from suggestions made in response to a ques- 
tionnaire sent out by Mr. Roy Fairbrother, who is 
serving as chairman. 

Tentative plans made by the T & I Section, under 
the chairmanship of Russell K. Britton, call for co- 
operation with the Teacher Trainers in Industrial 
Education, the State Supervisors of T and I, and the 
National Council of Local Administrators. The general 
theme is to be “Looking Ahead With Vocational Educa- 
tion,” and viewpoints of industry will be presented as 
well as those of educators in the program. 

Dr. C. A. Nolan, chairman of the Part-Time Educa- 
tion Section, has arranged an inititial meeting on “Find- 
ings and Implications of the State and Local Inquiry 
on Vocational Education for Out-of-School Youth and 
Adults” which will include comments by members of 
the special committee of inquiry. Other topics for sub- 
sequent sessions are being formulated. 

Wisconsin’s schools of vocational and adult education 
welcome the vocational educators of the nation to the 
Forty-Second Annual Convention of the American 
Vocational Association to be held in Milwaukee, No- 
vember 30-December 4 of this year. Milwaukee as the 
host city, supported by all other Wisconsin communi- 
ties, is striving to make this convention one of the out- 
standing events in the history of the AVA. Double 
significance is given this convention because it comes 
to Wisconsin on the state’s centennial year. 

Wisconsin entered the Union in 1848. In a hundred 
years of statehood following the pioneering beginnings 
of the Northwest Territory of which it was a part, 
Wisconsin has achieved great progress in farming, 
dairying, fishing, manufacturing and business, and also 
in vocational education. Its achievements in the lat- 
ter field are part of the progress the state has made 
during the last thirty-six years. The story of that 
progress is part of the message the Wisconsin Schools 
of Vocational and Adult Education have to give at the 
coming convention in Milwaukee the first week of next 
December. It is the story of the vision of those in 
1909 who put the “work while-you-learn” program of 
vocational and adult education into effect through wise 
and significant legislation. It must be thought of as 
part of the “Wisconsin Idea” of that day when so much 
legislation was enacted for the social good of Wiscon- 
sin’s people and which served as a pattern for many 
other states. 

Among the leaders of this period was Dr. Charles 
McCarthy, who came west from New England for his 
Doctorate at the University of Wisconsin in the field 
of the social sciences. He became Wisconsin’s first legis- 
lative librarian and wielded great influence with the 
legislature. In 1909, an interim committee, consisting 
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Milwaukee Journal Photo 
Wisconsin Avenue in Down-town Milwaukee with Public Library at Left 
Center. 


of four prominent educators of Wisconsin of that time 
and Dr. McCarthy, was charged with the responsibility 
of studying agricultural and industrial education with 
particular emphasis upon the continuing education of 
young workers and to report to the legislature in 1911 
with the view to preparing a workable plan for imple- 
menting such education. The brunt of the work fell 
upon Dr. McCarthy who, at his own expense, studied 
these types of education in England, France, Germany 
and the Low Countries. He also wrote the report on 
which the first legislation for the benefit of young work- 
ers was based. What McCarthy proposed and the 
legislature enacted into law in 1911 and in subsequent 
years will be graphically told in the educational exhibits 
to be displayed in Mechanics Hall of the Milwaukee 
Auditorium when the convention will be in progress. 
This exhibit will deal in orderly sequence with the his- 
tory, organization, improvement and administration of 
the Wisconsin program of vocational and adult educa- 
tion. It will be an interesting story simply, graphically 
and visually presented that will enable delegates to the 
convention to understand what makes the Wisconsin 
plan “tick.” 

The city of Milwaukee will have ample accommoda- 
tions to house all delegates. All the hotels are close to 
the meeting places and are in position to make all 
delegates comfortable. The Schroeder Hotel will be the 
headquarters hotel. The main meetings, however, will 
be held in the Milwaukee Auditorium. Others will be 
held at the Milwaukee Vocational School. The com- 
mercial exhibits, like the educational exhibits, will be 
housed in Mechanics Hall of the Milwaukee Audi- 
torium. Commercial exhibitors are being provided with 
spacious booths. The latest in vocational and adult 
education equipment, materials, supplies and literature 
will be found here. Milwaukee exhibitors are lending 
a hand to make this commercial exhibit one of the best 
the AVA has ever seen. Registration for delegates will 
also take place in the spacious registration area placed 
in juxtaposition to the commercial and educational 
exhibits to be found in Mechanics Hall. 

Those who visit Milwaukee will find it a very inter- 
esting city. It is noted for its good government, cleanli- 
ness, homes, parkway systems and diversified industries 
and businesses, as well as its schools. Besides its voca- 
tional school it has a Boys’ Technical High School and 
a Girls’ Technical High School not far out from the 
center of the city. Other high schools and elementary 
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schools also have excellent offerings in the practical 
and homemaking arts. The planners for the convention 
are arranging tours for the benefit of those who wish 
to visit these schools. Other tours will include voca- 
tional and adult education schools in the nearby cities. 
In addition, agricultural, business and distributive edu- 
cation and industrial tours are in the planning which 
should be of interest to those whose work is in these 
special fields. Included in these tours are visits to 
breweries for which Milwaukee has established a repu- 
tation, as well as to her great diversified heavy and 
light industries. 

The convention committees are also planning to give 
visiting delegates wholesome and satisfying entertain- 
ment with the more serious program offerings. Wisconsin 
vocational educators are particularly desirous of hav- 
ing visitors enjoy the convention as well as to participate 
in the professional discussions the Executive Committee 
will arrange in connection with the program offerings. 

In planning itineraries to Milwaukee visitors are 
asked to arrange for stop-overs at other Wisconsin 
cities as soon as they enter the state. The second, 
third and four class cities have developed excellent 
vocational schools. Delegates from other cities with 
similar controlling conditions and population sizes will 
be well repaid for visiting these schools. The “Wiscon- 
sin Idea” and the McCarthy plan took root in all these 
Wisconsin cities. A visit to them should be a “must” 
on the visitors’ schedule. 

Visitors will also find the convention stimulating 
and productive because the rest of the nation will talk 
to the audiences of the various departmental groups. 
The best that has been developed by leaders in voca- 
tional education everywhere will be brought into focus 
by the program chairmen who are inviting highly com- 
petent and expert administrators and teachers to bring 
messages that will gear the national vocational educa- 
tion movement into “high.” America’s high-powered 
talent in vocational education will gather in Milwaukee 
at this convention and will make news. All who can 
possibly attend should arrange to be present when the 
AVA meets in the first week in December. 





CHARLES W. SYLVESTER HONORED 


Charles W. Sylvester, who 
for twenty-five years has been 
Treasurer of the American Vo- 
cational Association, recently 
was awarded the Honorary 
Degree of Doctor of Science by 
his Alma Mater, the University 
of Maryland. Dr. Sylvester re- 
ceived this honor at the 40th 
Anniversary Reunion of his 
class, 1908. He acted as Chair- 
man of the Committee on Ar- 
rangements for the 40th Anni- 

_versary Reunion. 

It is fitting that the AVA 

give recognition to its honored 
treasurer who for so many years 
has served vocational educa- 
tion throughout the nation as well as in the City of 
Baltimore, where he is Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools in charge of vocational education. The officers 
and members of the AVA extend congratulations to 
Dr. Sylvester for his many accomplishments and for 
his newest honor. 


Charles W. Sylvester, Treas- 
urer of the American Voce- 
tional Association. 








Cooporative 
Education 
STANDS THE TEST 


i heal evidence of the soundness of the cooperative 
program idea in education and training has been 
revealed in a study of conditions under which veterans 
drop out of their vocational rehabilitation courses be- 
fore accomplishing their vocational objectives. The data 
which were gathered on the cases of ten thousand 
trainees, with the cooperation of Veterans Administra- 
* tion regional offices, revealed that twenty-one and eight- 
tenths per cent of those in on-the-job training and 
twelve and seven-tenths per cent of those in school 
programs dropped out, while all but ten and two-tenths 
per cent of those in cooperative programs were con- 
tinuing their courses. 

Of course, this is not surprising to persons who have a 
first-hand knowledge of the need for closely correlated 
job experiences and related instruction, under competent 
leadership, in preparing for a life’s work in agriculture, 
home economics, or industrial occupations. Adult 
trainees who in each case have been inducted into a 
course for the purpose of “training into employment” 
are conscious of the reality or lack of reality of a train- 
ing situation. School programs are often too theoretical 
and too far removed from employment to give the 
trainee a sense of worthwhileness in obtaining his voca- 
tional objective. On-the-job training programs are quite 
often poorly administered and, to the adult trainee, 
obviously just work experience. (There are more than 
three hundred thousand approved on-the-job training 
establishments with an average enrollment of less than 
three veterans per establishment. Of course, there are 
some industries with well-established and efficiently 
operated training departments). 

Cooperative programs combine the know-how of 
professional vocational education and trainirfg personnel 
and practical experience on the job. It is this combina- 
tion that gives the reality and effectiveness and holding 
power to cooperative education and training. 

Perhaps it is well to ex- 
plain here that the writer is 
referring to “cooperative 
training” as it is typically 
conceived by professional 
vocational educators who 
think of it as a course of 
education and _ training 
under the control of a 
school, and in which the in- 
school and on-the-job por- 
tions are so correlated that 
they together constitute a 
complete course. An exam- 
ple of this type of course 
is the Institutional On- 
Farm Training Program, 
which was developed by 
Mr. D. Z. McCormick, 


Chief of the Agriculture Vocational Agriculture at Quakertown High School, Quakertown, Pa. 
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JAMES A. WALN 


Research Specialist, Joint Committee on Vocational 
Education and Training for Hospital Personnel, U. S. 
Office of Education and American Hospital Association. 
Formerly Educationist, Education and Training Serv- 
ice, Veterans Administration Central Office. 


Division of the Veterans Administration’s Education 
and Training Service, and representatives of the Voca- 
tional Education Division of the U. 8. Office of Educa- 
tion, the American Vocational Association and State 
Boards for Vocation. However, it is the policy of the 
Veterans Administration to consider such agricultural 
training as a distinct and separate type as provided for 
in Public Law 377, 80th Congress. 

One of the most striking findings of the study is the 
time of the drop-out. Most of them occur during the 
first weeks of training. More than half occur during 
the first two months. Whatever the cause of discontinua- 
tion may be, whether it be lack of education, family 
problems, wrong objective, or lack of ability to take the 
training, it operates very quickly, and whatever is to 
be done to save the situation must be done during the 
early stages of training. The holding power of the pro- 
gram can be increased considerably if attention is given 
to the adjustment of the trainees in their training situa- 
tion during the first few weeks and thus tide them over 
the critical period. 

Lack of education apparently has more to do with 
drop-outs than any other factor. Discontinuations are 
high for those whose education is limited to grade school. 
However, the drop-outs continue high for those who 
have education through the second year of high school. 
Those who have finished third and fourth year high 
school, and especially those who have been in college, 
have the lowest discontinuation rates. The higher educa- 
tion group is by far the most stable. It appears that the 
holding power of the program is improved in proportion 
to the extra attention given to the educational adjust- 
ment of the trainees on the lower grade levels. This 
means, among other things, selection of an occupational 
objective suitable to the educational level, placement in 
selected schools and facilities, and additional training 
in elementary skills. 

Age is shown to be a fac- 
: tor in discontinuation. It 
can hardly be said that 
older men do not learn as 
well as younger men within 
the groups represented by 
the trainees studied. The 
causative conditions prob- 
ably have to do not with 
age itself but with fac- 
tors associated with age, 
namely, family responsibil- 
ities, economic responsibili- 
ties, the problem of housing, 
etc. It appears that the 
older trainees can be helped 
by attention and adjust- 
ments relative to these fac- 
tors. 
(Continued on page 27) 
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Building Trades 


Training in Illinois 


RICHARD L. READY 


Supervisor of Trade and Industrial Education 
Springfield, Illinois 


N VIEW of the critical shortage of skilled workers 

in the building trades in Illinois, the State Board for 
Vocational Education decided that some revision of 
their school programs in that area was necessary if 
the needs of the youth and of industry were to be met 
more effectively. Work on this revision was started in 
1947 when the building trades instructors of the state 
were called together for a workshop conference at the 
University of Illinois. 

There are at present 28 building trades programs being 
carried on in the state. These programs are located in 
communities of 5,000 population or over. Each pro- 
gram is organized as a cooperative community project. 
Any community may secure the active cooperation of 
the State Staff in the development of such a program 
provided that the local conditions appear to warrant it. 

Many of these programs have been operated suc- 
cessfully for a number of years, and, with the excep- 
tion of the war years, there has been included in the 
class activities the building of a house each year. Dur- 
ing the period of the war, owing to the shortage of 
materials, the building project was omitted. However, 
most of the cooperating communities are reestablishing 
the policy as part of their programs this year. 

Experience has shown that it is difficult to carry on 
a successful building trades program without the co- 
operation of the local craftsmen. Each local building 
trades program is conducted under the direction of an 
advisory committee composed of representatives of 
employers, employees and school. This local committee 
works with the instructor in such matters as securing 
a building lot, planning the type and size of house to 
be built, arranging for financing, securing competent 
instructors for the various trades involved in construc- 
tion, and other similar problems that arise. 





Mt. Carmel Students at Work on a Project. 
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A Project Sign in Jacksonville 


Most of the building trades instructors in the state 
are journeymen carpenters and members of their local 
unions. Because of their background, these instructors 
teach the carpentry work and the technical related 
information for all the trades. The masonry work, 
plumbing, heating, electrical work, and other trades 
are taught by local craftsmen under the supervision of 
the regular instructor. The local advisory committee 
assists the instructor in securing the most efficient 
assistants for each of these trades. This practice of 
using local craftsmen to teach the particular parts of 
the work for which the instructor is not qualified has 
proven very satisfactory. It gives the local craftsmen 
an opportunity to see at first hand just what the schools 
are attempting to do through the building trades pro- 
grams, and provides them with an opportunity to 
make a real contribution to the educational needs of 
the boys in their communities. They can see that the 
real purpose of the building trades program is not to 
turn out a great number of skilled craftsmen, but to 
give the boy in high school an opportunity to explore 
the various building trades fields so that he will be 
able to make a more intelligent choice of the field of 
work he will enter upon graduation. 

Each house built by building trades classes receives 
a great deal of local publicity. The usual practice is 
to have the homemaking classes assist with the color 
scheme and decorating of the house, with the local 
home furnishing dealers supplying the furniture and 
equipment on a loan basis. Near the end of the school 
year, an open house is held and the public is invited 
to visit and inspect the house. Hundreds of people 
avail themselves of the opportunity to see at first hand 
the type of work the boys have done. 


‘ 


Learning from the Ground Up—Decatur, Illinois. 

















Mobile Shop Day at a Rural School, San Diego County, California. 


MUBILE SUHUUL SHUPS 


OBILE shops bring new learning opportunities to 

children and teachers in San Diego County’s 
smaller schools by providing modern vocational arts 
facilities and specialized instruction usually found only 
in urban school districts. 


Every school day mobile shops roll out along some 
part of their 400-mile itinerary, traveling through mesa- 
land, orchards and groves, skirting beaches and lake- 
shores to reach schools in every section of San Diego 
County. 

These modern vocational facilities are former Navy 
ordnance mobile-shop trucks acquired by the San Diego 
County Department of Education with the help of the 
California State Department of Education. They have 
been adapted for teaching purposes by re-equipping 
with diversified light power and hand tools, clamps, 
vises, and other necessary equipment and materials. 
Each unit is conducted by a teacher-consultant from 
the County Schools Superintendent’s staff. Average 
class size is eighteen or twenty, although up to thirty- 
five children may participate with each child receiving 
personal attention from teachers and consultant. A 
wide variety of manipulative activities is possible: 
children in mobile shops classes create in leather, metal, 
wood, plastics, ceramics, paper, and other materials. 

One contribution of the mobile shops is the facilitat- 
ing of teacher in-service training, an important need 
in rural areas. With the well-equipped mobile shops 
coming to where the need is, teachers in outlying dis- 
tricts now hold workshop meetings at the convenient 
hub of their rural locality. Aided by the teacher- 
consultant, they practice manual skills later to be 
imparted to their pupils; they build teaching devices 
such as easels, bulletin boards, silent and reading 
games, and science exhibits; and, most important, they 
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From “Education News Letter” of 
the San Diego County Depart- 
ment of Education, California 


work out together methods of using constructional 
activities to enrich pupil learning experiences. 

This dynamic program for teaching manipulative 
skills in rural schools is the result of cooperative plan- 
ning by the Office of the County Superintendent of 
Schools and the trustees, administrators, teachers, and 
parents of the local school districts. 

Inaugurated in September, 1947, to meet the ex- 
pressed needs of the districts, the mobile shops service 
is an example of how these local districts and the 
County Superintendent’s Office combine efforts to bring 
improved instruction to the school children of San 
Diego County. As one of several such services, mobile 
shops are part of the Curricular Services Division of 
the Office of the County Superintendent of Schools. 
Curricular Services headquarters are at the County 
Schools Service Center, which also provides workshop 
facilities and conference rooms for administrator, 
teacher, and pupil groups from all parts of the country. 

Taking its place in the developing program of edu- 
cational services for San Diego County Schools, the 
mobile shops program is conducted so as to promote 
education for democracy in real and living terms. 
Teachers find that mobile shop activities provide an 
excellent means for developing cooperative behavior 
and habits of personal responsibility in boys and girls. 
So that the group may complete class projects suc- 
cessfully, each pupil contributes his share of the con- 
struction. Caring for tools, understanding and follow- 
ing safe practices in their use, and cleaning up after 
shop period help children learn to work with others 
and do their individual parts. Seeing raw materials 
grow into fashioned articles as a result of their own 
efforts strongly motivates children to carry through their 
part of the shared responsibilities. 

(Continued on page 27) 
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ADULT 
FARMER 
CLASSES 


W. C. DUDLEY 


District Supervisor, Agricultural Education 
Appomattox, Virginia 


HE number of individuals enrolled in adult-farmer 

classes in Vocational Agriculture in Virginia during 
1947-48 far exceeded the enrollment in all types of 
classes of vocational agriculture for any year prior to 
1941. Teachers of vocational agriculture in the state 
attribute the present scope of the adult-farmer educa- 
tion program to the fact that the farm machinery 
repair program and the school community cannery 
program which rendered such valuable educational 
service to the farmers of the Old Dominion during the 
war years have now become a part of the regular pro- 
gram of vocational agriculture. 

Classes for adult farmers in Virginia are offered 
under three main types: Adult Evening Classes, Farm 
Machinery Repair Classes, and School Community 
Cannery Classes. There is also a part-time program 
and institutional on-farm training in agriculture for 
veterans. The combined enrollment for evening, farm 
machinery and school community cannery classes 
reached a new high of 55,818 individuals in 1947-48. 

A total of 169 evening classes was conducted in 1947- 
48. The content of these classes was determined from 
the needs of the local communities. Emphasis was 
given to jobs in food production and conservation that 
could be handled best in the classroom. A major objec- 
tive of the program is to have the evening class meet 
the need for the presentation of timely information 
on food production and conservation so that the actual 
conserving of the food in the school community can- 
nery becomes the application step in the teaching 
process. . 

The effectiveness of evening class instruction in Vir- 
ginia has been greatly increased through the use of 
visual aids. The majority of the departments are now 
equipped with opaque projectors, slide and film pro- 
jectors and motion picture projectors. In addition to 
having access to films from the Bureau of Teaching 
Materials of the State Board of Education, most de- 
partments are building up libraries of filmstrips, slides 
and materials that may be used with opaque projectors. 
Evening classes meet at least ten times per year and 
are usually 90 minutes in length. While many classes 
meet weekly for ten or more consecutive sessions, there 
is a pronounced trend toward a year-round program 
with classes meeting on a monthly basis. 

When federal aid under the Food Production War 
Training Program was discontinued the opinion was 
expressed in many quarters that the need for the Farm 
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Appomattox, Virginia, Adult-Farmer Class. H. B. Pack Illustrates an 
Approved Practice. 


Machinery Repair Program had been about met and 
that farmers would no longer demand instruction in 
Farm Machinery Repair. This has been far from the 
case in Virginia, where 9,331 farmers repaired 29,903 
machines in 1947-48 and constructed 7,011 items in 151 
farm machinery repair classes. These classes are 
taught by skilled lay instructors under the supervision 
of agricultural instructors in the shops of the voca- 
tional agricultural departments. The average class 
meets for one four-hour session per week and the aver- 
age course runs for 24 weeks. Wide use is made of 
demonstrations to teach appropriate jobs in Farm 
Machinery Repair. Visual aids are also being employed 
in these classes as teaching aids. The courses are or- 
ganized around the repair and construction problems 
of the farmers themselves, and a large part of the 
instruction is on an individual basis with farmers who 
bring their own repair jobs to the classes. 

A desirable outgrowth of the farm machinery repair 
program has been the development of home farm shops 
on an increasingly greater number of farms. Farmers 
learning to use modern equipment in agricultural shops 
have in a large number of cases learned the advantage 
of developing their own farm shops. This has not 
affected the enrollment in Farm Machinery Repair 
Classes, as these farmers continue to bring their more 
difficult problems to the class and also encourage other 
farmers to enroll in Farm Machinery Repair Classes. 

Teachers of agriculture are agreed that enrollment in 
Farm Machinery Repair Classes is greatest in those 
departments having efficient lay instructors and ample 
facilities for conducting the program. All shops carry 
bolts, iron, lumber, nails and other supplies in stock 
which may be purchased by farmers at a reasonable 
cost. The shops are equipped with the usual hand 
tools and power equipment, including jointers, planers, 
saws, drill presses, metal and wood lathes and electric 
and oxy-acetylene welders. Surveys of the farms of 
the farmers enrolled are made annually, as far as pos- 
sible, to get a picture of the problems of the farmers 
composing each class. 

There is every indication that enrollment in adult- 
farmer classes in Virginia will continue to increase. The 
enthusiasm of the farmers themselves over the compre- 
hensive offering of the departments of vocational agri- 
culture makes this one of the most satisfying phases 
of an instructor’s program. 














Learning...-CAN BE FUN! 


YES, it’s a tractor in the classroom, and these stu- 
dents are learning how to be better Future Farmers... 
learning how to maintain tractors in top shape. 

With the opening of a new school year, thousands 
of enthusiastic farm boys like these have returned to 
high school. Their future success and, of course, the 
continued advancement of American agriculture will 
be related to what they learn now. Instructors can 
make this learning practical and more interesting by 
the use of varied instructional material. 


Realizing the importance of vocational agriculture, 
International Harvester cooperates wholeheartedly with 


the program on Preventive Maintenance of Farm 
Tractors, provided by the U.S. Office of Education. 


Instructional Materials 


Valuable teaching materials that a high school agricultural in- 
structor can obtain from Harvester include the following: 


1. The slide film, Preventive Maintenance Pays. 


2. A packaged instruction unit on Farmall Tractors, including 10 
charts plus four booklets: From Pistons to Performance; Your 
Farm Equipment —Take Care of It for Better Performance; an 
instructor's manual; and a Farmall H owner’s manual. 


Vocational agriculture instructors are urged to get acquainted 
with their local IH dealer. He is vitally interested in the success 
of this instruction. He will ba happy to answer questions about 
equipment and help in obtaining additional teaching materials. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 North Michigan Avenue 


Hear James Melton on “Harvest of Stars” 


Wednesday Nights, CBS. 





Chicago 1, Illinois 


International Harvester Is a 


Donor to the F. F. A. Foundation. 





When writing advertisers please mention American Vocational Journal 
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SEVEN RETIRED YEARS 


J. A. LINKE 


J. A. Linke retired from his post as 

Chief, Agricultural Education Serv- 

ice, Vocational Division, in the 
Office of Education in 1941 


HEN the time was approaching for my retire- 

ment from the Office of Education, my friends 
observed that I would probably be finding time hanging 
heavily on my hands. But I assured them that I had 
many projects and activities all planned in anticipation 
of the long-awaited time to carry them out. Retirement 
ean be no hardship to a man with a hobby, for at last 
there is ample time to devote to a pleasant and inter- 
esting task that employs both mind and body. 

We left Washington by auto February 28, 1941, and 
arrived in Columbus, Indiana, the next day, where we 
had a little brick house awaiting us, purchased in ad- 
vance. Here I was busy for awhile disposing of two 
farms I had owned for more than thirty years, one of 
them the “old home farm” which has been in the 
family for more than a century. My nephew had lived 
on the old home farm for many years, and he had 
saved enough money to buy it, so it remains in the 
family as my father had wanted. Free from these 
responsibilities, I was able to begin devoting my time 
to other things and really enjoy my retirement. 

Yes, as Dr. Wright says, I do some wood carving 
and enjoy it. When I left Washington the state super- 
visors and teacher trainers of the Southern Region 
presented me with a set of carving tools and I have 
been -making good use of them. I want to again 
express my appreciation to the donors for their thought- 
fulness. Should I suspect that they knew I liked to 
carve? J. A. McPhee of California sent me a block 
of burley redwood from which, among other things, I 
made a set of book ends on which I carved the figure 
of a man sitting in a chair holding a book in his hands. 
These I prize very highly. I also carved a bust of my 
brother, and when Bob, my son, came home and saw 
the bust he exclaimed “Hello, Uncle Hardin!” from 





J. A. Linke and Mrs. Linke at Their Home in Columbus. 
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Hill Top Lodge. 


which response I hopefully conclude that there must be 
some resemblance to the subject! 

I am also a maker of bows and arrows. I have made 
some 30 or 40 bows, many of which I have given away 
to admirers of William Tell and Robin Hood and his 
merry outlaws. I, too, play a little at archery and 
have won seven ribbons in my class, five first, one 
second and one third. I have always enjoyed sports. 
I remarked to a friend of mine the other day that I 
played baseball till I couldn’t run any more, then I 
played golf till I couldn’t walk the distance any more, 
and now I have taken up archery. And when I can’t 
play at that, I suppose I will just sit down and play 
checkers till Iam unable to make a move. 

We have not traveled much since retiring. We like 
our little home here in Columbus and stay pretty close 
to it; however, I have made two trips to Texas. Mrs. 
Linke and I spent one winter with friends in Corpus 
Christi, where they furnished us an apartment, free of 
charge. Making this our headquarters, we visited with 
our friends, made side trips to the Valley, Aransas 
Pass and other points of interest. Last spring I went 
down to the Rio Grande Valley with a friend who owns 
a citrus grove there. We stopped at Hot Springs, 
Arkansas, Houston, Corpus Christi, and traveled over 
most of the Valley. It was a very enjoyable trip and 
proved Texas to be a great place to spend the cold 
weather months. 

During the war my son, Bob, served in the Coast 
Guard at Fort Barrancas, near Pensacola, Florida, 
and we made two trips there to visit him. Since the 
war he has been working as an engineer with the 
Bradley Construction Company at Hingham, Massa- 
chusetts, so last Septemher we went by train to Hing- 
ham, where he owns a nice home. His mother enjoyed 
keeping house for him while there. He was our guide 
on trips around Boston, where. we visited the Bunker 
Hill monument, Faneuel Hall, the old North Chureh, 
and other historical places. He also drove us out to 
Plymouth Rock and on to Cape Cod. It was new 
territory for us, and we both were very much interested 
to see places so important in the early history of our 
country. En rouge back to Indiana, we stopped over 
at Westfield, Massachusetts, to visit friends who had 
lived near us while we were in Washington. They 
treated us to a beautiful scenie drive through the 
mountains of Western Massachusetts and over into 
Connecticut. 

Some thirty years ago I bought a 100-year-old log 
house of sawed poplar logs, over in the hills of Brown 
County, moved it to a hilltop near Nashville, the 
county seat, had it rebuilt with porehes added, and 


(Continued on page 28) 
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AN AMERICAN PROFESSOR BACK 
OF THE IRON CURTAIN 


Cc. S$. ANDERSON 


Professor of Agricultural Education 
The Pennsylvania State College 


LONG-AWAITED new era of educational freedom 
A and independence came to Poland in 1918. Liberated 
from the influence of Russian illiteracy, the Poles began 
in that year a program of educational development sel- 
dom equaled anywhere. Their new schools were dis- 
tinctly western and definitely progressive. Recently, as 
I rummaged through the debris of pre-war schools and 
school records in Poland, I was amazed to find that 
before the German invasion in 1938 a form of vocational 
agriculture was taught in more secondary or middle 
schools of little Poland than today in my own state of 
Pennsylvania. 

Compulsory school attendance was put into effect by 
Poland in 1918, and within the 20-year period that 
followed, illiteracy in the nation dropped from 35 per 
cent to 18 per cent. Trade and industrial schools in- 
creased from none in 1918 to 1,216 in 1938. Twenty 
new universities and colleges were opened within her 
borders during this period. Poland prided herself on be- 
ing an eastern outpost of western educational thought 
and progress. 

Then came tragedy. Poland had to withstand the on- 
slaught of powerful armies from the west and from the 
east and months of bitter fighting. German occupation 
was unnecessarily cruel. The badly timed underground 
uprising resulted in the slaughter of 150,000 helpless 
citizens of Warsaw, while the Russian army stood idly 
by only 7 miles away. Eventually, after one-third of her 
people were killed or missing, one-fifth of her homes 
destroyed, one-tenth of all tillable land ruined by 
battle, her livestock and farming equipment stolen, 
nearly every city destroyed and many bombed and 
burned beyond recognition, the Soviet Army of libera- 
tion moved in. But tragedy has remained, for the 
liberator stayed to occupy and to dictate. 


Schools Fared Badly 


And how did the schools fare? Very badly. With an 
UNRRA assignment to determine and report on relief 
needs, I visited and surveyed the remains of every 
institution of higher learning in Poland, as well as many 
elementary and secondary schools. The German puppet 
Governor-General, Hans Frank, must have meant it 
when he said, “Poles do not need wniversities or sec- 
ondary schools. Polish lands are to be changed into an 
intellectual desert, into a community of manual workers 
or serfs, who will supply a reservoir of labor for German 
industry.” The almost complete destruction of the 
schools would indicate that the Nazi intended to carry 
out this decree. 

All schools in Poland were “verboten” during the 
German occupation, except a few trade and technical 
schools designed to train young Poles for war-effort 
labor in the Reich. However, even though evicted from 
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their buildings, their textbooks confiscated, and most of 
the teachers taken away to concentration camps, scores 
of schools managed to continue in the underground. 
I learned of one school that changed its quarters nine 
times within a year to evade the Nazis. A former pupil 
of the school remarked: “The noise of shell fire did sort 
of interrupt our graduating exercises.” 

For many months following the liberation by the 
Russian army very little attention was given to re- 
activating the schools. If buildings happened to be left 
standing by the retreating Germans, the Russians took 
them over as much needed billets for occupation troops. 

At Zwolen I witnessed the reopening of a typical 
rural vocational high school. The building had been used 
as an army barracks for nearly five years. A treadpower, 
but no animal to tread it, was the only equipment left 
on the school farm by the retreating Nazis. The Rus- 
sians had looted the heating plant and even the window 
panes. Of course, there was no equipment like desks, 
chairs or blackboards. The students were preparing 
to sleep in the building, and each was required to con- 
struct his own bed or sleep on the floor and to make a 
mattress of straw. 

Lice with accompanying diseases were already a 
major specter haunting the helpless school authorities. 
There was no warm water, practically no soap, and 
no assurance from the Russian government that there 
would be any fuel. Winters in that part of Poland are 
about as severe as in Minnesota. It was estimated that 
there was one doctor to every 35,000 people in Poland 
and one dentist to every 50,000 inhabitants. But, in 
spite of these and many other hardships, the: pupils 
beamed with hope and optimism. Girls were in the 
majority. During the five years of war, male citizens of 
Poland had been ruthlessly hunted down and liquidated. 
Then, too, most ablebodied Polish men, regardless of 
age, served in the army in some capacity during the 
war. It will be remembered that the Polish army was 
almost annihilated and that what remained of it was 
then in exile. I was in communities where the male to 
female ratio was estintated to be 1 to 8. 
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The boys in the Zwolen school interested me most. 
Wherever I went, groups of them crowded around and, 
in spite of language handicap, undertook to relate to 
me hair-raising war experiences. They had served with 
the partisans. Many had spent long periods of time 
in hideouts in the forests and swamps as members of 
the underground. Some had endured and escaped con- 
centration camps. All seemed to resent the presence of 
Soviet occupation troops. 

Their sentimental feelings about America and Ameri- 
cans were unrestrained. It seemed to me that every 
boy in the school asked me how he could get to America. 
Once they embarrassed me by inquiring, in the presence 
of my Russian interpreter and other Russians who were 
with me, just when the Americans would arrive to drive 
out the friends from the east who had come to liberate 
them and then decided to stay. “When is the war 
really going to end?” inquired a group of ex-partisan 
boys, as I was passing through their barracks. 


A Soviet-Approved Course of Study Is in Effect 


All over Poland the new Soviet-approved course of 
study was going into effect. In rural schools like Zwolen 
the core curriculum for both boys and girls was agricul- 
ture. Even in pre-war days Poland attached very little 
importance to home-making studies. And now more 
than ever women and girls take their place with men 
in all kinds of farmwork. Strangely enough “milking” 
was a required course for all girls in Zwolen, but boys 
were not taught to milk. 

Besides agriculture, there was a long list of required 
subjects, including chemistry, physics, biology, mathe- 
matics, and geography. Boys were required to take 
military training, while the girls took history and a 
course called “cooperative life in the country.” 

But the requirement that baffled me most was the 
foreign language. According to the syllabus every stu- 
dent had to study a foreign language, but could choose 
between English, French, and Russian. So I asked the 
principal how popular my language was with the 
Polish children. He smiled and assured me that English 
was the most popular foreign language; that 90 per cent 
of the boys and girls preferred it. Naturally, I was 
pleased and asked if I could visit an English class. At 
this point the uneasy principal and my Russian inter- 
preter went into a huddle. Soon came the reply, “Sir, 
we are very sorry, but we could not find any English 
teachers or even any French teachers.” And then, 
nervously pointing again to the syllabus, my interpreter 
continued, “But see, sir, it is our democratic plan for 
every child to choose his foreign language.” I have no 
doubt they are still looking for English teachers, and 
that every child is still continuing to study Russian. 
This is an example of the many ways the next genera- 
tion of Poles is being Sovietized. Incidentally, in every 
classroom hung portraits of Stalin and Lenin. 

Schools in most parts of eastern Europe now operate 
on a six-day basis. I was asked in both Russia and 
Poland why American schools had to have two holidays 
every week. Russians think it is another example of 
western inefficiency. I sensed a movement toward a 12- 
months school, but I think there is little danger of this 
change occurring in Zwolen as long as food reserves are 


scarce and every available hand is needed in the harvest 
fields. 
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Universities Also Destroyed 


The extent of destruction was much the same im all 
the universities of Poland. The Nazis had looted them 
of equipment and books. Most of the buildings had 
been bombed, dynamited or burned, and every campus 
was heaped high with rubble. The arts building and 
a part of the library at The University of Warsaw were 
the only inhabitable buildings. Their one-time beautiful 
law building had been converted into a horse stable by 
the German army. The names of horses were still 
stenciled on the walls of the auditorium. 

The professors and lecturers were nearly all liqui- 
dated during the early days of the war. Occasionally 
on campuses I found a few former faculty members 
who had miraculously escaped from concentration 
camps and had returned. Some were educated in Ameri- 
ca. One was an alumnus of The University of Illinois 
and another had studied at Cornell University. 

I visited a medical college in the north of Poland on 
registration day, the first in five years. Students stood in 
long queues just as on registration day in American 
colleges. I was curious about their credentials, but did 
not get much answer to my questions until I was in the 
private office of the professor who was showing me 
around. There I was quietly told that the first admission 
priority went to sons and daughters of the Russian 
occupation forces. At that time there were 500,000 
Russian troops occupying Poland. Next on the priority 
list were the members of “the party.” He said that very 
little consideration was given to intelligence or prepara- 
tion for college. 

That evening I went to a picture show near the 
college. At least three-fourths of the people in the 
theater were in military uniform, and all carried tommy 
guns. I recognized some of them as the same men who 
had been guarding the queue at registration. The picture 
had been taken in the Don River basin of Russia, 
and I judged from the applause that there were persons 
present who were seeing familiar scenes. 

Yes, in one sense Poland was liberated. But I wonder 
if most loyal Poles do not think it was just a change 
in taskmasters? As long as Poland remains a Soviet 
puppet state—and she has no choice now—her pre-war 
era of educational freedom and independence will never 
return. 





IDAHO STUDY OF TRADE EXPERIENCE 


The Idaho State Board for Vocational Education has 
prepared a reference manual on “The Evaluation of 
Trade Experience in Terms of College Credit.” Based 
on questionnaires sent to state vocational offices and 
colleges or universities in every state, the manual pre- 
sents facts and contemporary data on current practices 
and plans of operation in thirty states, and includes 
valuable comments from administrators on present and 
future plans. 

While no attempt is made to pronounce a verdict on 
the merits of accrediting work experience, the data and 
information are offered as a contribution toward the 
solution of the important problems confronting state 
boards and institutions planning teacher training pro- 
grams in trade and industrial education. 

A limited number of copies has been distributed to 
State Departments of Vocational Education, Teacher 
Trainers, and colleges and universities. 
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Jeacher Framing 


with 


ADULT GROUPS 


ANY teachers fresh from college feel confident that 

they can deal with day school students, but their 
knees knock when they are faced with a group of adult 
students. This is one reason why Colorado A & M 
College in Fort Collins has a special program to train 
student teachers in the field of adult education. 

Immediately following student teaching, college 
seniors are ready for Methods of Adult Education and 
experience with adult classes. Students plan with the 
local community advisory council for meeting some of 
the adult needs in the community; help in the organi- 
zation of groups; prepare subject matter for the specific 
class in which they are to teach; teach classes; pre- 
pare exhibits, demonstrations, and bulletin boards; 
make home visits; prepare newspaper publicity and 
fliers; and help write radio scripts and make radio 
transcriptions with members of their classes. These are 
used over the local station. They also evaluate the 
effectiveness of their work with the help of their class 
members. 

Promotion for adult classes for teacher training is 
done in part before home economies student teachers 
return to the campus, by one of the staff members of 
the Vocational Education Department. Upon the return 
of the college students, each girl meets key people in 
the area in which she wishes to work. 

During the past year, in order to develop an under- 
standing of minority groups and ability to work with 
them cooperatively, groups were organized among the 
Spanish-speaking women of the community. Through 
the help of one of the public health nurses, key people 
of the Spanish-American Colony were visited by one 
of the vocational education staff members to find pos- 





Adult Class Member and Her Daughter in 
Class-made Dresses. 
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Part of the Program in Homemak- 
ing Education at Colorado A & M 
College 


OLIVE HAMILTON 


Assistant Professor of Homemaking 
Education 


sibilities for neighborhood classes in the colony. As a 
result, a Spanish homemaker called in some of her 
neighbors to discuss the possibility of forming a group. 
The women were eager to have some help with clothing 
problems and so a.class was organized. These women 
in turn interested their neighbors in classes which might 
be held. 

Staff members of the Vocational Education Depart- 
ment called on the priest of the Catholic church to 
discuss with him the possibilities of organizing a 
neighborhood group of young women of his parish. He 
became interested and introduced them to a young 
woman who was a leader in the church. She was inter- 
ested in organizing a group of young married women 
and working girls and offered her home as a meeting 
place. Thus, a second neighborhood group was devel- 
oped. A member of a local Spanish Activities Com- 
mittee told the Spanish women of the committee of 
the service being offered by the Vocational Education 
Department and, as a result, a group from the Spanish 
Presbyterian Church asked for a class and another 
Spanish homemaker offered her home as a meeting 
place. Thus, three neighborhood Spanish groups were 
ready for classes, all in clothing problems, at the time 
the student teachers were ready for such experiences. 
Three other groups had also been recruited through 
the advisory council and local publicity, making six 
groups in all. 

Girls of the class in adult education were given an 
opportunity to select the group of adults with which 
they wished to work. Some selected the minority groups 
because they wanted to have experience with foreign- 
speaking people. Other girls selected their classes from 





Sewing Machine Instruction in a Spanish-American Adult Class. 
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the standpoint of interest in subject-matter content. 
The girls of the adult education class took all respon- 
sibility for organizing and preparing subject matter for 
their specific classes, teaching the classes, and pre- 
paring exhibits, demonstrations, bulletin boards, etc. 

One clothing construction class drew its membership 
not only from the veterans’ wives group but interested 
town women as well. Many of the enrolled group had 
had a good deal of sewing experience but wanted help 
and suggestions in producing the “new look” to many 
of their garments which were not badly worn but were 
too short, tight, or loose. This class remodeled clothes 
and made many new garments, including wool coats 
and suits, summer tailored garments of faille material, 
and children’s clothing. The constant hum of activity 
and the mass production of the class group were 
encouraging to the student teachers. 

About forty people attended the organization meet- 
ing of the crafts class so it was decided by the student 
teachers and class members that the group should be 
divided into two sections. Continued requests for join- 
ing the class made it necessary to close the enrollment 
at the end of the first week. Enrollment remained 
almost 100 per cent even through bad weather. 
Improvised equipment was used for each craft so that 
the class could transfer work to their homes and 
trailers with very small expense. Class membership 
ranged from young women to elderly ladies who were 
looking for hobbies. Artistic ability varied in the 
groups, but all finished crafts were satisfactory. The 
nominal cost of the craft work also encouraged the 
group to make inexpensive gifts. 

Spanish-American neighborhood groups developed 
slowly at first. Student teachers felt there was little 
response on the part of class members and little inter- 
est in the possibilities presented. Teachers were en- 
couraged by the end of the first week to find many 
garments on hand for remodeling, and by the end of 
the second week the homes of the Spanish-American 
girls were beehives of activity at each class meeting. 
The groups were gay, enthusiastic, and very receptive. 
When suggestions and solutions to remodeling problems 
were discussed to the satisfaction of the group, new 
problems were brought in. Again, student teachers 
were distressed. They had anticipated that remodeling 
would be done during class sessions. Instead, new 
problems kept coming in, and much actual activity 
was done at home. Construction of new garments, 
however, was confined to class meetings with the excep- 
tion of hand work. Girls were eager to do some tailoring 
and needed constant instruction. 

The young women’s group had an informal style 
show in one of the Spanish girls’ home. Friends of 
the class members attended and were very much inter- 
ested in the varied display of garments worn by the 
class members. At the close of the style show, light 
refreshments were served. 

As all the adult classes drew to a close, the adult 
education methods class suggested that an exhibit be 
placed in one of the local dry goods store’s windows. 
Arrangements were made with the local manager of 
the store and plans were discussed with each adult 
class. Representative items were then selected and 
placed in an attractive arrangement in a window for 
a period of two days. Methods girls evaluated the 
exhibit through comments of onlookers. The response 
was most favorable. Many comments were phoned to 
the Vocational Education Department on the campus. 
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An attendance report was kept of all classes. Approxi- 
mately one hundred forty-five adults attended classes 
weekly for a period of five weeks. Sixty-five per cent 
of the members of the clothing class attended every 
class meeting. Eighty-five per cent of the members of 
the crafts class attended every class meeting. Ninety 
per cent of the members of the Spanish-American 
neighborhood groups attended every class meeting. 

Publicity for each meeting was prepared by members 
of the adult education methods class. Fliers preceded 
newspaper publicity. The college Office of Information 
was most cooperative in giving the class members expe- 
rience in writing and transcribing radio scripts. Both 
the Assistant Editor and the Director of Information 
worked with class members in giving fundamental 
techniques in script writing and recording. Class mem- 
bers received their first experience in using a wire 
recorder in a real class situation. Scripts of class activ- 
ities and accomplishments were written in the form of 
casual interviews. These scripts were transcribed and 
were later produced over the local radio station during 


_the college hour. 


Each member of the adult education class visited in 
the homes of some of their class members. These visits 
proved to be some of the most interesting experiences 
they were privileged to have with their adult classes.® 
The purpose of home visits was to become better 
acquainted with class members, to find interests and 
needs of adult class members, and to create a general 
feeling of interest and good will between adults and 
members of the methods class. 

At the close of adult sessions, members of the adult 
education methods class evaluated the succegs of the 
adult classes for which they were responsible. Each 
girl of the methods group was eager to catch any evi- 
dence of success or failure of her specific class. 

Women called the vocational office on the campus at 
intervals to express their appreciation for the excellent 
suggestions given by their instructors. The student 
teachers were also encouraged by the enthusiasm, 
friendliness, and cooperation displayed by the members 
of the class. The college girls completed the class with 
the feeling that adults were challenging and fun to 
work with. Each girl expressed the desire for an oppor- 
tunity to work with them again. 

There was mutual regret at the close of the Spanish- 
American neighborhood classes. Student teachers had 
learned to understand and appreciate the problems and 
needs of groups and were beginning to see potential 
possibilities of such groups. On the other hand, the 
Spanish groups developed judgment in solving their 
clothing problems and learned many techniques of 
clothing construction. They also developed a confidence 
in and affection for the college girls. 

Interest in classes was so great at the close of the 
second quarter that arrangements were made for the 
clothing construction class to reorganize in the third 
quarter and carry on for a period of several weeks 
with two class meetings weekly. This class was taught 
by two students of the adult methods class who had 
become particularly interested in work with adults. 

These adult classes helped meet recognized needs of 
community members, provided interesting social con- 
tacts enabling adults to see each other’s point of view 
and te pool ideas, and stimulated interest in an ex- 
panded adult education program. 
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America is famous for good crops. But finest of all is 
the bumper “‘crop” of 11,000,000 boys and girls growing 
up on our farms and ranches. 

Trained teachers and leaders are helping cultivate this 
bumper crop. Vocational agricultural teachers in over 
7,000 high schools do their part. Most of these schools 
Lave Future Farmers of America chapters. Member- 
ship of F. F. A. is 250,000. In their “outside classroom” 
work they receive additional on-the-job training from 
their vocational agricultural teachers. They learn to 
accept leadership responsibility. On graduation, many 
go directly into farm or ranch management. Others go 
on to agricultural college. 


County agents and over 180,000 unselfish volunteer 
leaders do another great job through the 4-H Clubs. 
Through 85,000 local 4-H Clubs, more than 1,750,000 
boys and girls get invaluable training. Advice, encour- 
agement, know-how from practical experts. Their proj- 
ects keep them abreast of what is new in agriculture. 
They learn through doing. Achievement and leadership 
become habits. 


It is well that American agriculture has these leaders 
and teachers. By teaching the business and science of 
farming, they are helping make life on farm and ranch 
rich and profitable for a new generation of Americans. 
They are showing them the way to economic security 
and a good way of life. Better farm planning; power 
machinery; scientific modern methods; control of weeds 
and plant and animal pests... All these our farm and 
ranch youth are learning. In many ways they are qual- 
ifying themselves to be better managers of land and 
better businessmen. They are increasing their knowledge 
of scienée and selling—of machinery and markets—of 
costs and conservation. 


Swift & Company has always been proud to encour- 
age farm youth activities. We shall continue to do so. 
We have no doubt or fear for the future of America. 
For, properly cultivated, this crop will ripen surely into 
our nation’s richest harvest. 





Soda Bill Sez: 


Words are handy tools to explain experiences 
—but they’re no substitute for experience. 

Being subtle is one good way of being mis- 
understood. 





A HUNDRED CENTS MAKE A DOLLAR 


Have you sometimes wished to know 
Where meat dollars really-go? 


Of each wholesale dollar 
spent, 

You get seventy-nine per 
cent 

For your livestock, wool 
and hides, 

And all by-products 
besides. 


Wages, operating cost 
a-plenty ... 

Takeanothereventwenty. 

After all the rest is spent 


The packer profits 
just one cent. 














A Crop to 


It’s a Two-Way Road 


In my work with farmers and ranch- 
ers I have visited just about every 
part of this country. I can’t begin 
to count the number of times I have 
traveled out of Chicago and back— 
to the range country of the West... 
through the Corn Belt states .. . the wheatlands... 
the cotton country—Florida, Maine, Washington, 
California and all the other states in between. 


I do not know how anyone who travels much can 
help being impressed with the need for team play 
in America. As farmers or ranchers, your prosperity 
depends to a large degree on the ability of workers in 
industry to purchase the food and fiber you produce. 
Likewise, city businessmen know that your power 
to purchase their products is equally important to 
them. And all of us depend on the men in the mines, 
in the forests, in the steel mills, and oil fields. 


But what we are apt to overlook is the fact that 
it is the earning of a reasonable profit which keeps 
all these businesses going, and all of us at work. Of 
course, profit rates vary. That depends on many 
things, including volume of business done. For ex- 
ample, here at Swift & Company we process millions 
of pounds of agricultural raw materials each year. 
On each pound handled, we earn an average profit 
of a fraction of a cent. Few could stay in business 
on the margin we meat packers earn. But whether 
one’s business volume is large or small, some profit is 
essential to any individual or any enterprise. 








And here’s another thing. Often I hear someone 
say—‘“Those farmers are the lucky ones—completely 
independent!”’ I can’t agree with them. I know, 
and you know, that you on the land are independent 
—but only to a certain degree! Of course, cities 
couldn’t exist without the products of farm and 
ranch. Maybe you could produce your own food, 
clothing, shelter and fuel. But country living would 
be pretty grim without cars, telephones, radios, 
fences, tractors, windmills and modern labor-saving, 
comfort-giving equipment. Jt is a two-way road! 
Our standard of living in America is something we 
are all proud of. It is the result of the profit system 
and of good team play. 


2 EM. Siemp son. 


Agricultural Research Department 
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Martha Logans Recipe for 
DINNER SIZE HAMBURGER 
(Yield: 4 servings) 
1 pound hamburger Ye cup milk 
1% cups soft bread crumbs 1% teaspoon salt 
legg Ye teaspoon pepper 
Ys cup chopped onion 1 tablespoon fat 

Mix together all ingredients until well combined. Form into 4 large 
patties. Heat fat in heavy frying pan. Brown patties slowly on each side. 
Cover pan tightly, lower heat, and cook ten minutes longer. Serve with 
horseradish sauce, barbecue sauce, or tomato sauce. 





Swift & Company chicaco », tunors 
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*“Meat Buying Customs” ‘A Nation’s Meat” 

“By-Products” “Livestock and Meat” 
“Cows and Chickens... USA”’ 
Five informative films about the livestock-meat-packing in- 
dustry. A few open dates remain for September and October. 
We’ll be glad to send a descriptive folder which gives all 
details. Write Agricultural Research Dept., Swift: & Com- 
pany, Chicago 9, Illinois. 


OUR CITY COUSIN 





Wow! Look at 
City Cousin’s arm, 
He spent the summer 
on the farm. 














Livestock and Meat Prices 


Livestock is marketed when it is ready. The supply of ani- 
mals coming to market at any one time is controlled by 
your decisions as producers. These decisions may have been 
made months previously, depending on your breeding and 
feeding program. The weather—blizzards, storms and 
droughts—also have a bearing'on when you market your 
animals. 

Meat packers have no control over the supply of livestock. 

The meat packer must sell meat and by-products for 
what they will bring. When people have to economize, they 
spend less money for meat. Consumers, retailers and meat 

ackers reduce their bids. The prices of both meat and 
Recubeck fall accordingly. But when people make more 
money, they are eager to buy meat. Then buyers all along 
the line increase their bids. And the prices of both meat 
and livestock rise accordingly. For each meat packer and 
each retail meat dealer knows that if he does not pay a little 
higher for the livestock or meat he wants, somebody else 
will—and get the business. 

Thus the old law of supply and demand—plus competi- 
tion in buying livestock and selling meat—forces price 
changes in meat to be reflected quickly all the way back 
to the livestock on the hoof. At all times the market price 
is a balance between the supply of livestock and the demand 
for meat. 
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New Idea in Junior Feeding Projects 


by T. W. Thompson 
State 4-H Club Leader, Montana 
Boys and girls are trying out a new kind 
of livestock feeding project. In several 
states—including Montana, Nebraska, 
Colorado and Indiana—peopleareenthu- 
siastic about it. Here is how it works. 
The boy or girl buys an average lot of 
feeder steers or lambs, from a uniform 
herd or band. The number bought is 
usually 3 or more steers, 15 or more lambs. That de- 
pends on finances, feed supplies and equipment available. 


These lots of animals are bought at a central market. 
They are taken home and fattened. Careful records are 
kept of feed costs and rates of gain. At the end of the 
feeding period, they are shipped back to market. They 
are sold on Junior Marketing Day. 


Boys and girls consign their animals to commission 
firms of their own choice. Upon arrival the animals are 
penned separately, according to ownership. Each lot is 
graded and weighed separately. Then all animals are 
assembled in pens according to grade. They are sold for 
slaughter in the usual manner used on that market. 
The boys and girls profit according to the market value 
of their animals. 


Sponsors claim the following benefits: (1) It is prac- 
tical. (2) It promotes better farm feeding methods. (3) 
Boys and girls learn about market grades of livestock. 
(4) They learn about central markets and their opera- 
tion. This new idea in junior feeding is not intended to 
take the place of feeding for show. It is a separate 
project, to give youngsters practical experience in feed- 
ing for market. 








T. W. Thompson 





“ * NUTRITION §S OUR 


BUSINESS — AND YOURS * * 


Right Eating Adds Life to Your Years — and Years to Your Life 
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Can We Justify Expenditures 
for Vocational Education? 


From February issue of The Vocational Reflector 


STANLEY D. THOMAS 


Head, Vocational Department 
White Pine County High School, Nevada 


ANY are talking depression. The pressure is on 

for a substantial increase in teachers’ salaries. 
The statement has been made that we in the educa- 
tional field may expect a searching survey of our 
educational program and the expenditures made to 
carry out its various activities. This is entirely fair 
and justifiable. Will our vocational program stand the 
test of such an investigation in the answer to this 
query? The following points are pertinent: 

(a) There is a definite relationship between voca- 
tional education and the economic condition of the 
country. 

(b) As the supply of raw materials diminishes, the 
need for training those who fabricate them into fin- 
ished products increases. 

(c) The need for vocational education in the field 
of agriculture increases as the supply of available vir- 
gin soil decreases. 

(d) The large body of scientific knowledge which 
has been built up in the fields of farming and industry 
makes it necessary for the farmer and the mechanic 
to have specialized vocational education, if they are 
to make their fullest contribution to production in their 
respective fields. 

(e) Since the position of the United States in the 
markets of the world is less advantageous than it was 
in the days when native raw materials were more 
easily obtained, it is becoming more and more neces- 
sary to rely on the native genius of the people and 
their ability to organize for production on a large scale 
to maintain our position as the leading industrial nation 
in the world. This means that vocational education 
must be provided to develop these two characteristics 
to their fullest. 

(f) Our government has indicated its interest in 
vocational education by setting up research labora- 
tories, by disseminating the results of their research, 
and by appropriating several millions of dollars an- 
nually for its promotion. 

(g) The occupational area in which little training 
is needed is overcrowded. There is a corresponding lack 
of workers in the areas where considerable training is 
necessary. In the first of these are many who have 
potential abilities which, if developed by training, 
would enable them to occupy positions in the latter 
area. If this were done, the congestion among the less 
skilled would be relieved and thus provide opportuni- 
ties for some who are unemployed. 

(h) There is a constant demand for all-around 
skilled craftsmen. This demand can be supplied only 
through training. Vocational education can make a 
definite contribution to this training. 

(i) Since there is much to be learned in the skilled 
trades which cannot readily be taught on the job, the 
apprenticeship method of training mechanics can be 
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enriched through related vocational courses given in 
the public schools. . 

(j) The cost of living is influenced by raising or 
lowering the production per man. This production 
can be increased materially if each worker is given an 
opportunity to prepare himself to contribute to the 
limit of his capacity. Vocational educators have the 
responsibility of providing these opportunities. 

John J. Metz, editor, Vocational Education and In- 
dustrial Arts Magazine, says, “The one thing that must 
not be forgotten is that the objectives set up for indus- 
trial arts and vocational education still hold. We can- 
not forget that it takes time to acquire skills and 
related knowledge. We must not forget that we are 
training youth for a life which they must lead, not 
to get the best of a human enemy, but to develop 
themselves into good American citizens. To do that 
we, the teachers, must study the best methods of edu- 
cating human beings. The armed forces used efficient 
teaching methods to train men for a narrow calling. 
Let’s learn what we can from them so that perhaps we 
can do our job better, but let us not forget that we 
have a larger and more embracing job to do than the 
army had.” 

. .. Let us remember that a man’s job is the greatest 
thing in the world; it shapes his nature and tempers 
his character. In it he moves and has his living. It is 
the altar at which he kneels when he asks the gift of 
daily bread and Divine Grace. It is for him the alpha 
and omega of living. Let us better prepare him for it 
through vocational education... . 

In a letter dated March 30, 1923, and addressed to 
Dr. J. C. Wright, Director of the Federal Board of 
Education, Herbert Hoover wrote: “The cost of pro- 
viding vocational training is just as properly a charge 
upon the public revenue as any other form of educa- 
tion. In the interest of labor itself such training cannot 
be devolved upon the employer. Organized labor is 
perfectly right in insisting that vocational education 
shall be under public supervision and control, so that 
the interests and welfare of the worker, as well as the 
employer, will be taken fairly into account. The cost 
of such training certainly should not be put upon the 
individual worker unless we are prepared to abandon 
our traditional policy of providing education and 
equality of opportunity for our youth. We cannot in 
fairness continue to provide specialized education 
free to the few who propose to enter the professions 
while denying education to the many for the commoner 
vocations.” 
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Coping Saws 







More and more Industrial Arts Instructors are speci- 


They 


find that Disston Tools cut faster, stay sharp longer 


fying Disston Tools for school workshop use. 
and give extra years of dependable service . . . results 
that are due to Disston tool-making skill and the fine 


quality of Disston Steel. 


Their use is important to students, too. They find that 
with Disston Tools their assignments are 
easier to perform, their work neater and more 


accurate, and their progress faster . . . all of 





which combine to simplify the instructor’s task. 








DISSTON 


Quality Tools 
for the School 
Workshop 


ESTABLISHED 1840 









Hack Saw Frames and Blades 











Squares and Bevels 
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Compass Saws 


For better service and greater tool economy, specify 
ALL of the fine Disston Tools shown here. 

Each of your students should have a copy of The 
Disston Saw, Tool and File Manual. Free copies may 
be obtained from hardware retailers, or students may 
write to us direct. 

HELPFUL EDUCATIONAL AIDS for use in your class- 
room will be sent to you without charge. These include 
Wall Charts; Saw, Tool and File Manual; and 
Industrial Product Manuals for teacher refer- 
ence on the use and maintenance of saws and 


tools. Write to us for a complete set today. 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC., 959 Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa., U.S. A. 
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PAUL W. CHAPMAN 


“Man-of-the-Year”’ 


Editor’s Note: Dr. Paul W. Chapman, now Dean 
of the College of Agriculture, University of 
Georgia, was President of the American Vo- 
cational Association in 1929-1930, and has 
been for many years active in A.V.A. affairs. 


AUL W. CHAPMAN, dean, 
College of Agriculture, Uni- 
versity of Georgia, Athens, was 
named “Man of the Year in 
Service to Agriculture of the 


South” by The Progressive 
Farmer. 
This recognition came to 


Dean Chapman, formerly State 
Director of Vocational Educa- 
tion for Georgia and president 
of the AVA in 1931, primarily 
for his recent work directed to 
the expansion of agricultural 
industries and farm and home 
services. 

“Dr. Chapman has contributed personally to the 
growth of rural industries in nearly every state of the 
Southeast,” said The Progressive Farmer in its citation. 
“As chairman of the Agricultural Research Committee of 
the Southern Association of Science and Industry ; mem- 
ber of the Committee of the South, which is affiliated 
with the National Planning Association; consultant to 
the Agricultural Commission of the American Bankers 
Association; and consultant to the research program of 
the Small Industries Division of the U. S. Department 
of Commerce; and as “Rural Industries Editor” of 
The Progressive Farmer he has sought out and reported 
opportunities for development all over Dixie.” 

The development of rural industries and services is, 
in the opinion of Dean Chapman, essential for the full- 
scale employment of the South’s population in light of 
the changes that are taking place in the region’s farm 
pattern. This viewpoint was supported by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics in a report that indicated the 
need for five million off-the-farm jobs as a result of 
farm mechanization in the Cotton Belt. 

Among other activities, Dean Chapman listed 101 
Rural Industries and Services and outlined the means 
by which these rural employment possibilities were 
being developed in towns and cities throughout the 
South. He served during the past two years in the sum- 
mer school for commercial secretaries of chambers of 
commerce, which is held annually at the University of 
North Carolina. He has spoken on the subject of agri- 
cultural industries in every Southern state. At the 
University of Georgia, he was instrumental in estab- 
lishing a research program dealing with specifications 
for establishing and operating agricultural industries 
and farm and rural home services. This program was 
the first of its kind approved under the Federal Research 
and Marketing Act of 1946—John T. Wheeler. 





Kenneth Kay, Athens, Georgia 


Paul W. Chapman 
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A RIGHT-ABOUT-FACE IN ADULT 
PROGRAM PLANNING 


JAMES A. DORSEY 


State Supervisor of Distributive 
Education in Connecticut 


Ape you getting the active participation of manage- 
ment in the planning and promotion of your Distri- 
butive Education Adult Evening classes? Who can lend 
the more effective aid to the Distributive Education 
coordinator of adult in-service programs—management, 
or the retail store employees themselves? 

An important part of the generally accepted pattern 
for setting up Adult In-Service programs in Distribu- 
tive Education has always been the selection of a local 
Merchant Advisory Committee to aid the coordinator 
in determining local training needs; in planning a pro- 
gram which will meet those needs, and in promoting 
enrollment from local stores. Management, it has al- 
ways been thought, realizes the dollars and cents value 
of training and of up-grading the level of employee per- 
formance. It is management that fully appreciates local 
training needs. In management, it would appear, is 
lodged the real power behind a successful adult in- 
service program. 

Two years ago we in Connecticut began the practice 
of appointing local Employee Advisory Committees to 
meet occasionally with the local coordinator to discuss 
the effectiveness of the current program. It must be 
admitted that at the start these employee committees 
were appointed merely as a tongue-in-the-cheek device 
for promoting employee interest. The Merchant Ad- 
visory Committee was still looked to for guidance in 
actual program planning and promotion. We were, 
therefore, amazed at the manner in which these em- 
ployees approached their membership in the com- 
mittees. They brimmed with enthusiasm; they made 
good suggestions. They offered their own lunch time in 
which to go around from store to store and publicize 
the in-service classes. They asked to be allowed to act 
as junior supervisors of the classes in session. They 
asked to be provided with explanatory material that 
they might act as a clearing house for questions asked 
by other employees. They suggested the types of 
courses they would like to see offered, and their sug- 
gestions were sound. In community after community 
where these employees committees were set up, they 
became the spearhead of program planning and promo- 
tion locally. In every community employee committee 
members asked us this question, “What can we do to 
interest management in training?” 

In all communities in Connecticut offering in-service 
programs, the employee committees are now the most 
important guides. We still have Merchant Committees, 

(Continued on page 31) 
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INDUSTRIAL ARTS TEACHERS 


CHRIS H. GRONEMAN 


Acting Head, Department of Industrial Education 
The Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas 


REPARATION of teachers is a continuing obliga- 

tion for those who train teachers, and in-service 
growth is a ceaseless process for those who desire to be 
efficient members of the teaching profession. In-service 
training will be interpreted here to mean the continued 
application and desire for further information and skills 
which will make the newcomer in our field a master 
teacher. 

No doubt exists in the minds of sincere educators 
that there is a definite need for in-service training. This 
training is a personal service, for it operates in and 
through the individual to expand into a greater pro- 
gram for the shop, the school, and the general public. 
Leaders in industrial arts have been striving continu- 
ously to upgrade instruction through various means. 
Sometimes the program is rigid and prescribed; how- 
ever, teachers usually respond best to one which is 
flexible and cooperative. 

The obligation of the teacher to avail himself of in- 
service development programs is important. Some 
teachers are ready for new ideas and are willing to 
apply them in their teaching, provided they can under- 
stand how the newer ideas can be made applicable to 
their regular job. 

Some typical in-service development programs are: 
(1) City Supervision; (2) Teacher Training College 
Follow-up; (3) National, State, and Regional Super- 
vision; and (4) Self-Improvement. 

One of our leading city supervisors in a large mid- 
western city stated recently that he considered his job 
as a supervisor to be teacher upgrading through: (1) 
Improving classroom teaching; (2) Developing and 
maintaining morale of the teaching staff; (3) Promot- 
ing and stimulating the general in-service improvement 
of the staff; (4) Revising courses and selecting teaching 
material; and (5) Evaluating the efficiency of the 
teaching. 

Elaborating on these points, we see that the improve- 
ment of classroom teaching can be brought about by 
actual classroom visitations to the teacher who needs 
help or who wishes to show something he has developed. 
These calls may be routine or because the teacher needs 
and has asked for assistance. In this manner the super- 
visor may locate weak spots in instruction or organiza- 
tion. 

Another excellent means of in-service upgrading is to 
provide for teaching demonstrations and directed ob- 
servations. Some supervisors find it advantageous for 
teachers to meet in different shops for various meetings 
and to emphasize some especially progressive piece of 
craftsmanship which is being undertaken in the host’s 
school shop. 

Committee work develops and spreads new ideas. 
Teachers who work on committees invariably report 
favorably on the values of such a project. In this 
manner, problems of shop and classroom organization 
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such as tool checking, storage, machine placement, 
work areas, care of teaching materials, and student 
personnel organization, can be solved cooperatively. If 
solutions to problems such as these are developed as 
the result of the teacher’s, the committee’s or the group’s 
activities, more ideas will be placed in working order 
in the daily planning, and, of course, the entire organ- 
ization will profit. 

A second task of the city supervisor along with the 
improvement of classroom teaching is the development 
and maintenance of the morale of the teaching staff. 

Development of staff morale will involve criticisms 
which must be constructive and impersonal. Teacher 
initiative must be encouraged. Due recognition to the 
originator of ideas must be emphasized. Failure to do 
this will break down spirit and cause indifference and 
lag in work. Rewards are an incentive for adults just 
as surely as they are for children. Team spirit within 
an organization is a powerful force—just as powerful 
as it is in competitive athletics. In reality, team spirit 
is the result of confidence in one’s own abilities plus 
confidence in one’s co-workers. A happy situation exists 
when these are felt to motivate a city supervisor’s 
program. 

A city supervisor promotes and stimulates the general 
in-service improvement of the staff by directing pro- 
fessional reading, group study, bulletins, and corre- 
spondence and extension courses. Teachers should be 
encouraged to attend group activities pertaining to 
industrial arts, whether they be city, county, regional, 
state, or nation-wide in scope. Some benefits of group 
attendance can be brought to the teacher by inviting 
leaders in our field to conduct conferences and to give 
lectures. This is sometimes costly, but is very effective, 
and is especially true when a recognized authority is the 
guest advisor. 

Revision of courses is the fourth duty of the city 
supervisor, and it involves the study of objectives and 
techniques. Courses from other cities and states must 
be scanned to ascertain the general trend of the field 
and to check materials and methods being used else- 
where. 

A fifth point for city supervision is that of the estab- 
lishment of evaluative criteria for judging the effec- 
tiveness of teaching. Teachers should build tests and use 
them correctly; they must interpret results accurately 
in order to determine pupil progress and also to check 
their own teaching. 

Another type of in-service development program is 
teacher training college follow-up and field work. There 
are various plans in different states which operate on a 
cooperative basis, where two or more teacher training 
institutions provide supervision by having one of the 
regular staff members spend a portion of his time assist- 
ing teachers in the smaller communities. In at least one 
state, the critic teacher of a leading industrial arts 
teacher training school spends all of his time in the 
centers where they have master teachers and where 
student teachers are assigned. 

A third form of in-service development is national, 
state, regional, and district supervision. Approximately 
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fourteen of our states now have one or more supervisors 
or consultants who devote their time to upgrading 
industrial arts programs. However, most of our states 
do not have industrial arts supervision originating from 
the State Departments of Public Instruction. Greater 
emphasis should be placed on the supervision problem 
which will encourage more states to do more in this field. 
Much good can be accomplished by the properly trained 
supervisor through group meetings and contacts with 
individuals and school administrators. 

Frequently it merely takes the advice and recom- 
mendations from an outstanding authority, such as a 
supervisor, to impress a superintendent with the neces- 
sity of adding equipment and changing a program 
which the individual teacher may have difficulty in 
accomplishing. 

Self-improvement was mentioned as a fourth type of 
in-service development. Self-improvement takes into 
account membership in professional organizations, at- 
tendance to meetings and conferences, advanced study, 
short courses, study of books, magazines, industrial 
literature and periodicals, desire and aptitude to write, 
visitations to other schools, and industrial inspection 
tours. 

Many teachers avail themselves of the opportunity to 
go further in their search for formal education than is 
required to maintain the job which they now hold. Some 
continue for advanced degrees, while others attend 
special craft schools. From all of these sources of new 
interests, teachers bring back added zeal and enthusiasm 
to do better work. 

Short courses offer opportunities for self-improve- 
ment. One of the most challenging examples is an in- 
dustrial arts clinic held annually for one week at one 
of our midwestern states colleges. This program was 
started a few years ago and now is proving unusually 
popular. Enrollment must now be limited. Outstanding 
authorities are guest directors, and the general set-up 
is attractive. The clinic is conducted off the college 
campus at a resort center where the group receives 
some diversion through sports and other leisure time 
activity. 

Visiting other schools is a fine way to promote in- 
service interest with the idea of improving oneself. 
Some teachers make arrangements with their superin- 
tendents to be allowed one or two days of each semester 
to visit industrial arts departments in other states. They 
can, if they want to and are observant, come back to 
their own program with new ideas which can be initiated 
into their own program. 

Industrial inspection tours are suggested for improv- 
ing the personal aspect of in-service training. Teachers 
can enrich their programs and thereby upgrade their 
in-service training by sponsoring inspection trips for 
students to industries in the local and surrounding 
communities. 

Youth is enthusiastic, pliant, and eager to learn. 
Students are like a sponge and will absorb readily and 
indiscriminately either good or bad so it is up to 
teachers to see that they get the good. 

Schools must offer pupils better instruction through 
well-planned programs, wider opportunities of expres- 
sion, and teachers must take advantage of pupil re- 
sourcefulness in carrying on a stimulating program. 
Boys and girls deserve the best instruction possible, and 
it is up to the teacher and his immediate superiors to 
carry on an in-service development program which will 
pass the benefits on to the youths under his direction. 

(Continued on page 31) 











Just published 


AIRCRAFT ENGINES 
By Rollen H. Drake $5.90 


In the simplest, clearest terms, with an abundance of il- 
lustrations, this book explains the theory, construction, in- 
stallation and operation of all types and parts of modern 
aircraft engines, including the new gas turbine and 
All the specific instruction required for 
the written examinations for the CAA engine mechanic’s 
certificate is included. There is much useful information 


Propjet engines. 


on common causes of failure of the various engine parts, 
trouble symptoms, testing and repair. A very practical, 
thorough, up-to-date text for aircraft mechanic courses. 

Other texts by the same author: Aircraft Welding, $4; Aircraft 
Sheet Metal, $5.50; Aircraft Woodwork, $3.50. Preparing: Aircraft 
Electrical Systems, Hydraulic Systems and Instruments; Aircraft 
Maintenance and Service; Aircraft Engine Maintenance and Service. 


Outstanding books for vocational courses, especially 
those in your apprentice training programs 


AIRCRAFT DRAFTING 
By Katz $5.00 


Teaches the elements of technical drawing and the particular 
practices of aircraft drafting largely through hundreds of illustra- 
tions. Includes many aircraft production and engineering data. 


THE BLUEPRINT LANGUAGE 
By Spencer & Grant $5.00 


Thoroughly explains every detail of blueprints, with abundant illus- 
trations and problems reproduced from blueprints and drawings 
contributed by over 100 leading manufacturing concerns. Gives 
especially good training in visualization. 


PRACTICAL MARINE ELECTRICITY 
By LeCount & Dusenbery $4.00 


A complete course in the electrical principles, installation, opera- 
tion, and maintenance of every piece of electrical equipment used 
on modern merchant ships. 


ILLUSTRATED JIG-TOOLING DICTIONARY 

By Thompson & Peterson $7.50 
A unique reference containing working drawings, with concise 
explanations, of the design, construction and use of 1000 tooling 
rocedures and pieces of tooling equipment. 


INTRODUCTION TO PRACTICAL RADIO 
By Tucker $3.00 


An unusually thorough basic text on all fundamentals, with full 
explanations of the necessary mathematics at points where it is 
used. Many practical problems. Fully illustrated. 


PRINCIPLES OF RADIO FOR OPERATORS 
By Atherton $4.00 


Very clear, simple explanations of the electrical fundamentals and 


operating principles of every basic part of radio. Nearly 500 
illustrations. Class demonstrations. Many exercises. 
MACHINE SHOP OPERATIONS 

By King 


Clear directions, with all necessary technical data. Many illus- 
trations, 

Lathe Operations, $1.75; Milling Machine Operations, $1.75; Shaper 
Operations, $1.00. Preparing: Bench, Grinder Operati 
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OFFICIAL LIST OF AVA COMMITTEES 


Approved Edgewater Park, Mississippi, Meeting 


March 25-26, 1948 


AFFILIATION OF StaTE Groups 
Henry S. Brunner, Chairman, Pennsyl- 
vania; Albert Jochen, New Jersey; W. 
R. Blackler, California; Jane Bemis, Wy- 
oming; Chris H. Groneman, Texas; L. 
H. Dennis, ex officio, Washington, D. C. 


AGRICULTURAL EpucaTION Po.icy 
AND STANDARDS 


L. R. Humphreys, Chairman, Utah; 


Henry Ross, Texas; John G. Glavin, 
Massachusetts; Verd Peterson, South 
Carolina; R. W. Cline, Arizona; L. M. 


Sasman, Wisconsin; Ray Fife, Ohio; 
Bryon McMahon, California; Shubel D. 
Owen, North Dakota. 


AGRICULTURAL EpucaTION— 
Sears, Roesuck AWARD 

L. M. Sasman, Chairman, Wisconsin; 
Mark Nichols, Secretary; Utah; Robert 
A. Manire, Texas; H. C. Fetterolf, Penn- 
sylvania. 

AMERICAN CoUNCIL ON EpucaTIon— 

1948 

Julian A. McPhee, ex officio (Pres.), 
California; L. H. Dennis, ex officio (Ex. 
Sec.), Washington, D. C.; Florence Fall- 
gatter, ex officio (Past Pres.), Iowa. 


AMERICAN Country Lire ASSOCIATION 


H. C. Fetterolf, Chairman, Pennsyl- 
vania; W. F. Stewart, Ohio. 


Business Epucation Poicy AND 
STANDARDS 

John A. Beaumont, Illinois; Harry 
Packer, West Virginia; Roy Fairbrother, 
Wisconsin; Marguerite M. Loos, Ohio; 
Fred H. Westberg, Washington; M. A. 
Browning, Texas; Donovan R. Armstrong, 
ex officio, Louisiana. 


CoMMERCIAL SUPPLEMENTARY 
TEACHING MATERIALS 


a. Steering Committee: Edward Ber- 
man, Chairman, New Jersey; Helen 
LeBaron, Pennsylvania; L. H. Dennis, 
Washington, D. C 

b. Agricultural Education: L. E. Cook, 
North Carolina; Ernest L. DeAlton, 
North Dakota; A. P. Fatherree, Missis- 
sippi; S. S. Cromer, Indiana. 

c. Home Economics Education: Flor- 
ence Jenkins, Maine; Mrs. Gladys Love 
Rowe, Michigan; Mary Lois Williamson, 
Kentucky (alternate); Margaret Hutch- 
ins, New York; Mrs. Alice Donnelly 
Pressey, Ohio; Mary Russell, Oklahoma 
(alternate). 


d. Industrial Education: Gilbert G. 
Weaver, New York; H. W. Paine, Ohio; 
A. B. Anderson, Delaware (alternate) ; 
Arthur B. Mays, Illinois (alternate); S. 
Grant Conner, New York (alternate); 
Frank Huffaker, Tennessee; George Bur- 
ridge, Massachusetts (alternate); Ernest 
J. Simon, Illinois (alternate). 


CoNTRIBUTION WHICH VOCATIONAL AND 
PracticaL Arts CaN MAKE TO A LIFE 
ADJUSTMENT PROGRAM FOR THE MAJor 
Group or Seconpary ScHoot Ace Nor 
APPROPRIATELY SERVED BY PREPARATION FOR 
CoLLece or For Speciric Vocations 


J. C. Wright, Chairman, Washington, 
D. C.; Earl Bedell, Michigan; Paul L. 
Cressman, Pennsylvania; J. E. Hill, Ill- 
inois; Edna Kraft, Iowa; Charles W. 
Sylvester, Maryland; J. C. Woodin, Kan- 
sas; L. W. Fox, Texas. 
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CoNVENTION City REQUIREMENTS 
.L. H. Dennis, Chairman, Washington, 
D. C.; Charles W. Sylvester, Maryland; 
C. M. Miller, Kansas; Charles F. Bauder, 
Pennsylvania; Earl Bedell, Michigan. 


DistRIBUTION OF House or DELEGATES 
Carbs 
T. G. Walters, Chairman, Georgia; Guy 
Tollerud, Minnesota; Clare Rejahl, Wis- 
consin; Ruth Freegard, Michigan; Ernest 
J. Simon, Illinois; L. H. Dennis, ex officio, 
Washington, D. C. 


EpitorsS—AMERICAN VOCATIONAL JOURNAL 


L. H. Dennis, Editor-in-Chief, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Glen C. Cook (Agricul- 
ture) (1950), Michigan ; M. A. Browning 
(Business) (1949), Texas; Mary Gillespie 
(Home Economics) (1950), New Mexico; 
Thomas Diamond (Industrial Edu. )(1949), 
Michigan; R. L. Welch (Part-Time) 
(1951), Wisconsin; C. E. Partch (Voce. 
Guidance) (1949), New Jersey; O. F. 
Wise (Voc. Rehab.) (1951), Alabama; R. 
= (Ind. Arts) (1951), Mary- 
land. 


TERMINAL EpucaTION ON Post HicH 
ScHoot LEvEL 
Wesley Smith, Chairman, California; 
William F. Rasche, Wisconsin; Mrs. Lu- 
cile Fee, Colorado; W. L. Newton, Mis- 
sissippi; James R. D. Eddy, Texas. 


Home Economics CoorpDINATING CoUNCIL 


Elizabeth Todd, Georgia; Maude Wil- 
liamson, Colorado. 


Home Economics Executive CounciL 

(Aso Serves AS Poticy CoMMITTEE) 

Maude Williamson, Chairman (1949), 
Colorado; Mrs. Eva W. Scully (1949), 
Arizona; Catherine Dennis (1950), North 
Carolina; Mrs. Lucile Rust (1951), Kansas. 

Home Economics RESEARCH 

Druzilla Kent, Chairman, Tennessee; 
Jean D. Amberson, Pennsylvania; Hester 
Chadderdon, Iowa; Dorothy Leahy, Flor- 
ida; Beulah Coon, Advisor, Washington, 
D. C.; Maude W illiamson, ex officio, 
Colorado. 


Home Economics— 
WomMeEn-IN-INDUSTRY, JOINT 
Caroline H. Wilson, Chairman, Massa- 
chusetts; Ethel Wooden, Ohio; Nettie 
Yowell, Virginia. 


PROBLEMS AND OPPORTUNITIES IN Voca- 
TIONAL EpUCATION FoR ADULTS AND 
Out-or-ScHooL YouTHS 

Charles W. Sylvester, Chairman, Mary- 
land; John B. Coleman (T. and I.), Wis- 
consin; Mary Lyle (Home Economics), 
Iowa; C. A. Nolan (Business), Delaware; 
George B. Cox (Industrial Arts), Oregon; 
George Hutcherson (Voc. Guidance), New 
York; W. F. Stewart (Agriculture), Ohio. 


Proposep NATIONAL TRAINING PROGRAM 
FoR VocaTIONAL ADMINISTRATORS 
L. H. Dennis, Chairman, Washington, 
D. C.; W. F. Stewart, Ohio. 


REORGANIZATION OF THE AVA SrructTuRE 

Ralph H. Woods, Chairman, Kentucky; 
John A. McCarthy, New Jersey; William 
T. Bawden, Kansas; John A. Beaumont, 
lilinois; Claud M. Andrews, Florida; W. 
F. Stewart, Ohio; Dolph Camp, Arkansas; 
Inez Wallace, Georgia. 





REORGANIZATION OF U. S. OrFice oF 
EpucaTION 


C. M. Miller, Chairman, Kansas; J. B. 
Perky, Oklahoma; R. E. Cammack, Ala- 
bama; W. E. Lowry, Texas; M. Norcross 
Stratton, Massachusetts; Julian A. 
McPhee, ex officio, California; C. L. 
Greiber, Wisconsin; Mary Lois William- 
son, Kentucky. 


RESEARCH AND PUBLICATIONS 


Gilbert Weaver, Chairman (1951), New 
York; L. H. Dennis, Washington, D. C.; 
Ray Fife (1951), Ohio; Harold Silvius 
(1950), Michigan; M. B. Galbreath (1949), 
New York; Druzilla Kent (1949), Ten- 
nessee; Louise Bernard, Virginia. 


InpustriAL Arts PoLicy AND PLANNING 


E. E. Ericson, California; Stanley J. 
Pawelek, Maryland; Chris H. Groneman, 
Texas; Clyde Bowman, Wisconsin; Roy 
G. Fales, New York; George B. Cox, Ore- 
gon; Homer J. Smith, Minnesota; Verne 
L. Pickens, Missouri; Arthur B. Mays, 
Illinois; John R. Ludington, North Caro- 
lina; S. L. Coover, Pennsylvania; Dewey 
Barich, Ohio; DeWitt Hunt, Oklahoma; 
Frank C. Moore, ex officio, Ohio. 


INpustTRIAL Epucation Poticy AND 
STANDARDS 


M. Norcross Stratton, Chairman, Massa- 
chusetts; James R. D. Eddy, Texas; A. 
B. Anderson, Delaware; J. E. TePoorten, 
Wisconsin; S. Lewis Land; Pennsylvania; 
Howard A. Campion, California; Floyd 
Allen, Michigan; E. L. Williams, ex officio, 
Texas. 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 


Franklin J. Keller, Chairman, New 
York; Ralph Wenrich, Michigan; M. D. 
Mobley, Georgia; Hazel Hatcher, Penn- 
sylvania J. Graham Sullivan, California; 

Dennis, ex officio, Washington, D. 
G. Waed P. Beard, Advisor, Washington, 


LAaNp-GrRANT COLLEGE AND AGRICULTURAL 
EXTENSION COOPERATION 


R. E. Cammack, Chairman, Alabama; 
M. D. Mobley, Georgia; Harry E. Nes- 
man, Michigan; L. M. Sasman, Wiscon- 
sin; H. C. Fetterolf, Pennsylvania. 


LEGISLATIVE 


L. H. Dennis, Chairman (Executive 
Secretary), Washington, D. C.; Julian A. 
McPhee (President), California; Florence 
Fallgatter (Past President), Iowa. 


RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 


Howard A. Campion, Chairman (Indus- 
trial), California; Ruth Huey - (Home 
Economics), Texas; Gordon Wilber (In- 
dustrial Arts), New York; John Lowe 
(Agriculture), West Virginia; M. J. 
DeBenning (Distributive), Oklahoma; 
Paul Barrett (Voce. Rehab.), Georgia; E. 
E. Puls (Voe. Guidance), Louisiana; Roy 
R. VanDuzee (Part-Time), Wisconsin. 


RETIREMENT RECOGNITION 


M. Norcross Stratton, Chairman, Mas- 
sachusetts; R. W. Heim, Delaware; C. M. 
Miller, Kansas. 


Sarety Epvucation 
Ralph A. Howard, Chairman, Ohio; 
Frank E. Carpenter, Kansas; Mattie 
Pattison, Iowa; Roy Fairbrother, Wiscon- 
sin; Sylvan A. Yager, Indiana; L. T. 
Johnston, Texas. 


(Continued on page 24) 
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PERSONALS 











H. C. Fette- 
rolf, vice-presi- 
dent of AVA, is 
now in Korea. 
He interrupted 
a third of a 
century of con- 
tinuous service 
as chief of the 
agricultural di- 
vision of the 
State Depart- 
ment of Public 
Instruction in 
Pennsylvania, 
to visit the 
Orient for the 
War _  Depart- 
ment as a “vis- 
iting expert.” Mr. Fetterolf left Washing- 
ton, D. C., on July 1, 1948 and is based at 
Seoul, Korea, to study vocational agricul- 
ture programs in Japan and Korea for the 
Allied Military Government. 

Mr. Howard A. Campion, Assistant Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Los Angeles, 
California, has recently been elected to 
the chairmanship of the California State 
Apprenticeship Council. He was appointed 
to the Council as public representative 
by the Governor of California. It is a 
tribute both to Mr. Campion and voca- 
tional education that he has been elected 
to the chairmanship of the Council since 
traditionally the chairmanship has alter- 
nated between labor and management. 

Dr. John Robert Ludington, formerly of 
Raleigh, North Carolina, assumed his new 
position in the U. S. Office of Education 
as Specialist for Industrial Arts on June 
15. Dr. Ludington has been Professor of 
Industrial Arts Education and department 
head at the University of North Carolina, 
and State Supervisor of Industrial Arts 
for the past seven years. He has served 
for three years as special editor of the 
AMERICAN VOCATIONAL JOURNAL in the 
industrial arts field. 

Mr. Leonard M. Miller, of Havertown, 
Pennsylvania, has been appointed Special- 
ist for Counseling, Pupil Personnel and 
Work Programs of the U. S. Office of 
Education. He assumed his new duties in 
June. For the past three years Mr. Miller 
has served as Director of the Veterans 
Advisement Center, Temple University. 
He was formerly Chief of Occupational 
Information and Guidance with the State 
Department of Public Instruction of 
Pennsylvania. 

At the Commencement Program at 
North Carolina State College in June 
Mr. T. E. Browne was awarded the Degree 
of Doctor of Vocational Education. Mr. 
Browne is enjoying his retirement at his 
farm near Murfreesboro, and is enjoying 
good health. 

Dr. Fred W. Hosler, Superintendent of 
Schools in Allentown, Pennsylvania, has 
accepted an appointment as Superintend- 
ent of Schools in Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa, and expects to take up his new 
duties on September 1, 1948. 

Lester L. Fehr, Director of Vocational 
and Adult Education, at Allentown, Penn- 
sylvania, was recently promoted and re- 
ceived a substantial increase in salary. 
Mr. Fehr’s new position is Assistant Su- 
perintendent and Director of Vocational 
and Adult Education. 





H. C. Fetterolf 


Channing R. Dooley, well known to many 
AVA members while he was directing 
Training-Within-Industry activities dur- 
ing the war for the government, is Presi- 
dent and Director of the Training Within 
Industry Foundation, Summit, N. J. 

Dr. F. E. Engleman, Yalesville, Connecti- 
cut, who has been state deputy commis- 
sioner of education for three years, has 
been appointed state commissioner of 
education as of September 1, 1948. Dr. 
Engleman succeeds Dr. Alonzo G. Grace, 
who resigned to become director of edu- 
cation and cultural affairs in the American 
Zone of Germany. 

Dr. C. S. Anderson, Pennsylvania State 
College, is well on the road to recovery 
after his recent illness. He would be 
cheered by communications from his 
many friends throughout the country. 

Dr. J. Bryant Kirkland, formerly Head of 
the Department of Agricultural Education 
at the University of Tennessee, has been 
appointed Dean of the School of Educa- 
tion of North Carolina State College, 
effective June 15, 1948. Dr. Kirkland re- 
ceived his B.S. and MS. degrees at the 
University of Tennessee; his Ph.D. at 
Ohio State University. He has served in 
the Department of Agricultural Education, 
University of Tennessee, since 1929. 


A. V. A. COMMITTEES 
(Continued from page 23) 


UnriversaL Miuirary TRAINING 
C. L. Greiber, Chairman, Wisconsin; H. 
C. Fetterolf, Pennsylvania; L. H. Dennis, 
Washington, D. C.; Earl Bedell, Michi- 
gan; C. M. Miller, Kansas. 


VETERANS INSTITUTIONAL ON-THE-FARM 
TRAINING 

H. C. Fetterolf, Chairman, Pennsyl- 

yania; Harry Nesman, Michigan; 

Ralph A. Howard, Ohio; C. R. Wilkey, 

Arkansas; L. H. Dennis, Washington, D. 
C.; R. L. Morgan, Oregon. 


VETERANS’ ON-THE-JoB INDUSTRIAL AND 
Business TRAINING 
John A. McCarthy, Chairman, New 
Jersey; Jack Milligan, Michigan; Charles 
W. Sylvester, Maryland; C. L. Greiber, 


Wisconsin; L. H. Dennis, Washington, 
D.C. 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE POLICY AND 


STANDARDS 
Carl Horn, Chairman, Michigan; Dolph 
Camp, Arkansas; Rufus D. Pulliam, 
Georgia; John A. Kubiak, Wisconsin; 
Leona C. Buchwald, Maryland; Florence 
Fallgatter, ex officio, Iowa. 
VocaTIONAL REHABILITATION PoLicy 
AND STANDARDS 
Claud M. Andrews, Chairman, Florida; 
Edward Erickson, North Dakota; W. F. 


Faulkes, Wisconsin; A. 8S. Ross, Arkansas; 


P. G. Sherer, South Carolina; H. D. 
Hicker, California. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Julian A. McPhee (President), Cali- 


fornia; Florence Fallgatter (Past Presi- 
dent), "Towa; Charles W. Sylvester (Treas- 
urer), Maryland; L. H. Dennis (Executive 
Secretary), Washington, D. C.; Donovan 
R. Armstrong (Vice-President), Louisiana ; 
Maude Williamson (Vice-President), Colo- 
rado; Howard C. Fetterolf (Vice-Presi- 
dent), Pennsylvania; E. L. Williams 
(Vice-President), Texas; Grace M. Hen- 
derson (Vice-President), Pennsylvania; 
J. J. Brown (Vice-President), Texas; 


Frank C. Moore (Vice-President), Ohio. 








FOREDOM Model #4 
m Amazing LOW PRICE 


+15” 


| COMPLETE 


Mt 





Grinds, Polishes, Drills, Routs, Mills, 
Saws, Slots, Cleans, Sands, Etches, 
Engraves, Carves... 


Now, at this amazing low 
new price—not since pre-war 
days has it been equalled— 
you get a fine post-war 
Foredom Flexible Shaft Ma- 
chine for your students. You 
get extra power and longer 
motor life. You get a motor 
that is large enough and 
powerful enough to do the 
job—a motor that is not 
dwarfed to fit the hand. You 
get the right handpiece size 
for deft, sensitive fingertip 
control. With the FOREDOM 
you can get into those “hard- 
to-reach” places. 

Why plod along with cum- 
bersome old-fashioned tools 
when you can obtain maxi- 
mum versatility with these 
new low priced Foredoms! 
The FOREDOM line includes 
other heavier-duty models 35” Flexible Shaft 
affording a selection of 5 interchangeable hand- 
piece types. Our new catalog No. $-239 gives you 
valuable information on shop use. Write for 
it at once. 





Now You Can Provide 


Your Shop with 


FLEXIBLE SHAFT 


Equipment for only $69 
with PRESTO- Flex 


an Amazing New 


FLEXIBLE SHAFT TOOL! 


Increases and holds your students’ 
SY interest AT ONCE. 


Grinds, Polishes, Sharpens, 
Cleans, Mills, Carves, En- 
graves, Etches — on Metal, 
Wood, Glass and Plastic! 


Turns old motors, érilt presses + electric drills 
into rte Too new Pres 
flex, latest addition to the r— — flexible shat 
family, § Simply attach to electric drill, drill press 
Predte=a flexible shaft machine! Off 
1 Pencil-sized hand-piece gives 
. Gets into .. ht places. Handy 
$5.95 complete! 


scale — a 


Write for Catalog No. S-239 


OREDOM ELECTRIC CO. Dept. $-239 


Manufacturers of Flexible Shaft Equipment 
For a Quarter Century. 


27 PARK PLACE e New York 7, N. Y. 
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SWOOPE’S LESSONS IN 
PRACTICAL ELECTRICITY 


18th Edition 


Revised by HausMANN 


The new edition of this standard 
text has been entirely reset and 
brought up-to-date by Erich Haus- 
mann, co-author of Hausmann and 
Slack’s Physics. Dr. Hausmann has 
added new terms, modern symbols, 
and all discoveries and developments 
in this fast-moving field. He has also 
rearranged the material so that the 
whole book has a new approach 
which stimulates in the 
theory of electricity at the beginning 
of the course. 


interest 


There are 115 experiments and 
175 worked-out problems throughout 
the body of the book, and about 
900 questions and problems at chap- 
ter ends—ample for every student 
and every course. 


This new book carries on the tra- 
dition of its proud past—the 18th 
Edition, dependable, authentic, and 


up to the minute, is a thorough 
treatment of fundamental electricity 
unsurpassed for its clear presenta- 
tion and ease of teaching and 


learning. 769 pages List Price $4.80 


NEW, IMPORTANT 
VOCATIONAL TEXTS 


ELEMENTARY INDUSTRIAL ELECTRONICS 


—W ellman 
ELEMENTARY Rapio SERVICING 
—Wellman 
TELEVISION AND F-M_ REcEIVER 
SERVICING —Kiver 
ESSENTIALS OF STRENGTH OF 
MATERIALS —Pisani 


Van Hos teed. 


250 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 3 











Books and Bulletins 








AGRICULTURE 


Efficient Farm Management, edited by 
‘Paul W. Chapman. Turner E. Smith 
and Company, 441 W. Peachtree St., 
N.E., Atlanta, Georgia, 1948. 464 pages, 
$2.46. 

A simple, practical, well-illustrated book 
presenting farm management on a func- 
tional basis. The editor, named “Man of 
the Year for Distinguished Service to 
Southern Agriculture” in 1948, is a former 
President of the American Vocational 
Association and is Dean of the College of 
Agriculture, University of Georgia. 


Popular Mechanics Farm Manual, pre- 
pared by the Editors of Popular Me- 
chanics magazine. Popular Mechanics 
Press, 200 East Ontario St., Chicago 11, 
Illinois, 1947. 284 pages, $3.00. 
Written in simple “how-to-do-it” style, 

this encyclopedia of handy kinks for farm 
and home contains hundreds of articles, 
profusely illustrated, with chapters on 
farm machinery, farm workshop, poultry 
and livestock, vegetable storage, etc. 


DISTRIBUTION 


Tests and Testing in Distributive Educa- 
tion. Business Education Publication 
No. 38, California State Department of 
Education, Sacramento, July 1948. 87 
pages. 

A comprehensive manual designed to 
provide authentic information on success- 
ful tests, their construction, administra- 
tion and evaluation. 


GUIDANCE 


Occupational Pamphlets, An Annotated 
Bibliography, by Gertrude Forrester. 
The H. W. Wilson Company, 950 Uni- 
versity Avenue, New York 52, New 
York, 1948. 354 pages, $2.50. 

This revised and enlarged edition will 
be especially helpful to those engaged in 
guidance work. 


Toward Public Understanding of Case- 
work, by Viola Paradise. Russell Sage 
Foundation, 130 East Twenty-Second 
Street, New York 10, New York, 1948. 
242 pages, $2.00. 

Included are data from a questionnaire 
on public attitudes toward social work, a 
description of casework prepared jointly 
by caseworkers and writer-specialists, and 
consideration of special interpretation 
problems along social work’s expanding 
frontiers. 


Vocational Planning, by Frank 8S. Endi- 
cott. International Textbook Company, 
Scranton, Pennsylvania, 1948. 147 pages, 
$1.60. 

A guidebook for successful careers, this 
book is designed to meet the needs of 
maturing youth and adults as they seek 
to adjust themselves to the occupational 








world. 


Audiovisual Aids to Instruction, by Wil- 


liam Exton, Jr., Captain, USNR (In- 
active). McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., New York, 1947. 344 pages, $4.00. 
This well-illustrated book makes avail- 
able the audiovisual techniques which 
were developed in the armed forces’ emer- 
gency training program, and discusses 
their application to civilian education and 
| industrial training. 


Know Your Career Market, prepared and 
published by The National Federation 
of Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs, Inc., 1819 Broadway, New York 
23, N. Y., 1948. 3 pages, single copy 5c; 
10 copies 25c. 

This is a market and self-analysis check 
list designed to help the worker explore 
potential markets for her services and to 
plan how best to meet new demands. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


Opportunities in Home Economics, com- 
piled by Charlotte Biester. The Na- 
tional Press, Millbrae, California, 1948. 
56 pages, photolith, paper, $1.00 post- 
paid. 

An annotated bibliography which af- 
fords introspection into 87 career oppor- 
tunities suggested by the publications of 
professional associations, magazine and 


pamphlet articles, and books. 


Dress Design—Draping and Flat Pattern 
Making, by Hillhouse and Mansfield. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 2 Park St., 
Boston, Mass., 1948. 326 pages, $5.00. 
This well-illustrated book explains in 

detail the principles of draping fabric on 

the dress form, the principles of flat pat- 
tern designing from master pattern blocks, 
and the dependence of successful flat pat- 
tern making on an understanding of 
draping. 

(Continued on page 31) 











By Robert E. Smith. 

Revised 1948. Short 

teaching units, give de- 

tailed instruction for 

operation and care of 

lathes, grinders, saws, 
jointers, planers, mortising machines, 
shapers, routers and sanders. Step- 
by-step procedures for common op- 
erations with each. 224 illustrations. 
Stresses safety procedures throughout 
and gives related information. Con- 
tents cover calipers, centering, turn- 
ing, parting, concave and convex cuts, 
V grooves, mounting blades, cross 
cutting, angles, rabbets, bevels, 
grooves, tenons, mouldings, mortisers, 
shapers, fluting, beading, reeding, re- 
cessing, common measures and for- 
mulae as well as many other val- 


uable topics.. Only $2.75. Order to- 
day. Clip this. 


GENERAL SHOP 
WOODWORKING 


By Verne C. Fryklund and Armand 
J. LaBerge. Revised 1946. Unit in- 
struction’ in band se aaateacaae 
processes. $1.00 


PROJECTS IN WOODWORK = 
By J. H. Douglass and R. H. Roberts. | 
Revised 1948. 109 working projects |e 


for beginners as well as advanced 
students, $3.50. 


101 W. Market St. 
Bloomington, Iinois 


McKNIGHT 
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INDUSTRIAL 


General Repair Tools for Automobile 
Mechanics. Delmar Publishers, Inc., 
Albany 1, New York, 1948. 181 pages, 
$2.00 paper covered, plastic bound ; $3.00 
cloth covered, hard bound, less school 
discount. 


The material in this text is selected to 
give beginners in auto mechanics a funda- 
mental knowledge of repair methods, auto 
construction and operation. Emphasis is 
placed on safe work habits, correct work 
procedure and sound trade judgment. 


Aircraft Engines, by Col. Rollen H. Drake. 
Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Ave., 
New York, 1948. 348 pages, $5.90. 

An authoritative and up-to-date book 
which explains the theory, construction, 
installation and operation of all types and 
parts of modern aircraft engines in simple, 
clear terms with an abundance of illus- 
trations. Among other information, the 
book gives specific instruction needed to 
pass the written’ examinations for the 
CAA engine mechanic’s certificate. 


Suggested Related Instruction for Appren- 
tices in Watch and Clock Making, pre- 
pared and published by the Bureau of 
Vocational Curriculum Development 
and Industrial Teacher Training, State 
Education Department, University of 
the State of New York, Albany 1, N. Y., 
1948. 170 pages, $1.50. (20% discount 
given schools on purchases of 10 or 
more copies.) 

A manual intended for use in day and 
evening apprentice classes and occupa- 
tional extension programs covering the 
first year’s work of a four-year apprentice 
course. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Graphic Arts Crafts, by Desire Kauff- 
mann. D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., 
250 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y., 
1948. 244 pages, $2.75. 


In this book linoleum block printing, 
wood engraving, etching, silk screen print- 
ing, lithography, bookbinding, and letter- 
press printing are treated, aided by 153 
illustrations. Written for the beginning 
artist, printer or home craftsman, this 
book emphasizes information, not com- 
mercial practices. 


GENERAL 


General Education in the Social Studies, 
by Albert W. Levi. American Council 
on Education, 744 Jackson Place, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C., 1948. 336 pages, $3.50. 
Examines the social studies for objec- 

tives, implements, and application, with 
emphasis on development of an integrated 
social studies course designed to effective- 
ly overcome deficiencies indicated by 
careful inventories of students’ social atti- 
tudes. Course outline and reading list 
included. 


Goals for American Education, by Lester 
A. Kirkendall, Irvin R. Kuenzli, and 
Floyd W. Reeves. American Federation 
of Teachers, 28 E. Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago 4, Illinois, 1948. 130 pages. 


This concise and interesting study, writ- 
ten for the Commission on Educational 
Reconstruction of the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers, takes a close look at the 
problems and challenges of post-war 
American education and suggests a pro- 
gram for meeting them. 





Handbook of Adult Education in the 
United States, compiled and published 
by Institute of Adult Education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 525 
West 120 St., New York 27, N. Y., 1948. 
555 pages, $5.00. 

This book presents a picture of adult 
education activity, covering such sub- 
jects as Areas of Interest, Activity and 
Need; Institutional Resources; Common 
Concerns; and Agencies with notes on 
their representative organizational pro- 
grams. 


Educational Lessons from Wartime Train- 
ing, by Alonzo G. Grace and Staff. 
American Council on Education, 744 
Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C., 1948. 255 pages, $3.00. 

A careful analysis of the various war- 
time training programs and techniques in 
an effort to discover areas of experience 
offering substantial contributions to gen- 
eral education. This volume summarizes 
the findings of studies in special fields 
conducted by the Commission on Impli- 
cations of the Armed Services Educational 
Programs of the American Council on 
Education. 


Fourth Semiannual Report, by United 
States Atomic Energy Commission, 
Washington, D. C., July, 1948. 192 
pages, 35 cents. ; 

This fourth report of the Atomic Energy 
Commission deals with the progress of 
knowledge in such areas of concern as 
medicine, agriculture, industry and basic 
science resulting from the use of radio 
isotopes produced in the Oak Ridge 
atomic pile. Available from the Super- 
ya of Documents, Washington 25, 


(Continued on page 31) 











NEW TEXTS FOR 


=Dunham 


WORKING WITH PLASTICS 






YOUR FALL CLASSES 











MECHANICAL DRAWING-= 

French & Svensen. New ith Edition 
Completely rewritten, with many new illustrations and 
problems. New chapters on aireraft drawing, production 


illustration, and welding drawing. Larger number of 
movie-type illustrations. New Text-Films. $2.80 


MACHINES FOR THE FARM, 
RANCH and PLANTATION-= 
Turner and Johnson 

Up-to-the-minute information on all important types of 
modern farm machines organized around farm activities 


in which they are used. Deals with selection, operation, 
maintenance, servicing, and reconditioning. $4.80 


STARTING AND MANAGING 
A FARM-=-Hampson 


How to get a proper start in farming, select the right 
farm, and make a good living from farming. Specific, 
practical suggestions on all phases and problems of farm 
management. $2.60 








How to work with the two most popular craftswork plas- 
tics—phenolic and acrylie—and make useful, interesting 
projects with them. Includes all details and a wide variety 
of projects. $3.50 


CARPENTRY FOR THE BUILD- 
ING TRADES -Lair 


Gives the student quick working knowledge of building 
carpentry, emphasizing tools, methods, and skills needed 
for the construction of small houses. How-to-do-it ap- 
proach. $2.40 7 


USING AND MANAGING 
SOILS — Gustafson 


Basic, practical information on the everyday activities of 
soil management, such as selecting land for farming, 


tilling and managing crop soils, controlling soil erosion, 
ete. $2.80 








i 
McGRAW-HILL 
BOOK CO., INC. 
330 West 42nd St. 
New York 18, N. Y. 
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COOPERATIVE EDUCATION 
STANDS THE TEST 


(Continued from page 6) 


The study reveals that the pattern of 
drop-outs follows the pattern of the se- 
verity of disability. This is particularly 
true of the cases in the higher disability 
brackets. The need for special training 
conditions for the seriously disabled ap- 
pears to be indicated. 

A count of the factors reported as causa- 
tive in connection with the cases of trainees 
who dropped out reveals that approxi- 
mately 20 per cent of the cases included 
family difficulties; that 20 per cent in- 
cluded medical developments after enter- 
ing training, and that associated with this 
in 9 per cent of the cases was the trainee’s 
desire for a rest. Lack of application and 
inability to make a satisfactory personal 
adjustment appear in approximately 30 
per cent of the cases, and unsatisfactory 
eccupational objectives appear in approxi- 
mately 20 per cent of the cases. Disci- 
plinary matters, including excessive ab- 
sence and misconduct appearing in 27 per 
cent of the cases, are probably sympto- 
matic of more basic causes. In 27 per cent 
of the cases getting a job is listed among 
the reasons for dropping out. In this 
connection it was revealed that many got 
jobs in fields other than their training 
objective. Only a small percentage took 
jobs in which the earnings were in excess 
of what they received while in training. 


Failures on the part of training facilities 
in terms of equipment, instructional ma- | 


terial and personnel were remarkably low. 

The discovery of causative conditions 
under which trainees drop out of vo- 
cational rehabilitation courses and the ap- 
plication of such knowledge before the 
trainee is lost is of concern to both federal 
authorities responsible for the administer- 
ing of the over-all program and the state 
and local authorities doing the training. 
The federal agency can aid by compiling 
information to reveal the “trouble areas” 
and by rendering the necessary leadership 
and direction to implement the state and 
local authorities who must discover the 
underlying factors that may be contribu- 
tory within each “trouble area.” It may be 
well for persons at all levels to ponder 
the fact that approximately 80 per cent 
of the veterans who are no longer in 
courses of vocational rehabilitation have 
been discontinued without accomplishing 
their vocational objectives, according to 
the latest statistics in the hands of the 
writer. 


“OLIVER” 








SINGLE 
SURFACER 


Safe and ercsy to oper- 
ate . . . anti-friction 
roller and ball bearings 
+ «+ quiet running... 
takes stock up to 18” 
wide by 6” thick. 

a 


“Oliver” offers a full 
line of woodworking 
machines ideal for 
) school shops. _Investi- 
¥ gate. 





uri e 
Write for Illustrated Bulletins 


Oliver Machinery Co., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 


When 
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MOBILE SCHOOL SHOPS 
(Continued from page 8) 


Plans to improve and extend the pro- 
gram are now under way. Soon more 
schools will be participating, with addi- 
tional mobile units in operation. To ex- 
pand their services as community centers, 
several of the participating schools plan 
to use the mobile shops for additional 
teachers’ workshops, adult education 
classes, and children’s out-of-school or- 
ganizations. At the County Schools Serv- 
ice Center a complete vocational and 
industrial arts teachers’ workshop is being 
established to round out the county pro- 
gram of equalizing educational oppor- 
tunities for rural children and teachers in 
this field. 

The need of all children to create things 
of beauty and utility through use of 





minds, eyes, hands, and tools is a real 
need. Its satisfaction leads to increased 
possibilities of pupil success in school, 
enhancement of meaningful learning expe- 
riences, and personal as well as occupa- 
tional fitness. That special efforts should 
be made to ensure that no child be de- 
prived of such experiences is accepted by 
San Diego County educators as a basic 
responsibility. The mobile shops program 
is evidence that educational leadership 
supported by an informed public in San 
Diego County continues to expand edu- 
cational services needed by the boys and 
girls in our schools. 

(An Education Newsletter feature pre- 
pared by the Office of the Superintendent 
of Schools, San Diego County—No. 1 in 
a series. John S. Carroll, Superintendent; 
Francis C. Darby, Jens H. Hutchens, As- 
sistant Superintendents; Francis L. Drag, 
Curriculum Director.) 








No. 1 Vandercook 

Proof Press 
Maximum form 15x17% 
inches. Hand Inked—with cylinder grippers. 
For high grade single color proving. 


a 


Write for illustrated literature 
and prices on these Vanier- 


cook Proof Presses. proving. 





Department of Education . . 






No. 14 Vandercook 

Proof Press 
Maximum form 1656x2314 
inches. Hand Inked—with 
cylinder grippers. For bet- 
ter quality single color 


Auerican Type Founders 


- 200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth B, N. J. 


| = popular 
Vandercook Proof Presses 


Now Exclusively ATE 4 


We are very happy to announce 
our appointment as exclusive 
dealer for eight of the popular 
Vandercook Proof Presses: The 
No. 0, No. 2, No. 3, No. 7, No. 14, 
No. 05, No. 325G and No. 325A. 





Vandercook 


Proof Press 


Maximum form 12%2x25 inches. Hand 
Inked—with bed 32 inches long for 
full length galleys. Also available with- 
out stand. 
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SEVEN RETIRED YEARS 
(Continued from page 11) 


named it “Hilltop Lodge.” We spent our summer vaca- 
tions there, and now, during the summer months, we 
drive over there for week ends and to entertain visitors. 
We have entertained large groups, even reaching a 
total of 75 or 80 at one time, when a group of Columbus 
business men met for Sunday breakfast.and then held 
a Sunday School class in the large living room. No, 
we didn’t furnish the breakfast! They had their own 
outfit, and cooks who prepared and served the meal. 

I am still interested in the Future Farmers. Soon 
after I came back to Columbus the local chapter made 
me an honorary member, and I have entertained the 
members, for several years, at an annual outing at 
Hilltop Lodge. In addition the F.F.A. has held several 
district meetings at the Lodge. Harold B. Taylor is 
doing a good job as state supervisor, and I have visited 
several chapter meetings with him in Southern Indiana. 
He is much interested in the F.F.A. and writes me: 
“We are going all out this year to build a program for 
Future Farmers second to none in the United States.” 
I have been invited to participate in the state conven- 
tion at Purdue, April 1-3, and am planning to be there, 
and I also want to attend the 20th Annual Convention 
at Kansas City this year. I feel that I want to meet 
again with the members and co-workers in this organi- 
zation, as some of the most pleasant years of my career 
were spent in the field of Agricultural Education and 
with the F.F.A. When I look at my Elgin DeLuxe 
watch to check the time of day, I remember that it 
was presented to me by this organization of farm 
youth, and when I sit down in my big arm chair it 
calls to mind pleasant associations with members of 
the Agricultural Education staff in the U. S. Office of 
Education. The rewards of retirement are satisfying! 

During the last National Convention of Future 
Farmers in Kansas City I received an air mail letter 
from past officers, in attendance, which reads as follows: 
Dear Dad Linke; 

Greetings from the National Victory Convention of Future 
Farmers of America. We want to tell you what a great and 
growing organization the Future Farmers really is and we want 
to assure you that we think the present officers, advisors, dele- 
gates and _——- are truly furthering the past accomplish- 
ments of the F.F 

However, # dake of us past officers and members who had the 
inspiration ‘of working with you, Mr. Ross, and Mr. Groseclose 
cannot help feeling that things are not quite complete here at 
the National Convention unless we, at least, say “Hello” to you. 

Therefore, those of us Past National Officers that are present 
here are sending you this little note to assure you that your 
inspiration to us can never be forgotten, and that your past 


efforts are going forward and growing into a truly great Future 
Farmers of America. 


We remain, yours most affectionately, 
Signed by 15 Past National Officers. 


We live at 2324 Lafayette Ave. in North Columbus, 
near the junction of U. 8. Highway 31 and state road 
46. If and when you come this way, don’t fail to pull 
our latchstring as we will be glad to see old friends 
and new. Jimmie Pearson drops in when he is in this 
part of the state; Louis Sasman stopped over night 
when he was on his way East; teachers, state officials 
and F.F.A. members have called, and Dr. and Mrs. 
Wright spent a night with us not so long ago. We were 
glad indeed to visit with the Wrights and be brought 
up to date on developments in the work since we left 
Washington. Dr. A. W. Nolan wrote me some time 
ago stating that, like us, he has retired to his old home 
community at Paris, Illinois, and hopes to be making 
a trip to Indiana this summer. 
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I was very interested and pleased to read the stories 
by Wright and Hawkins, giving their experiences since 
retirement. This is an excellent addition to the AVA 
JOURNAL; the articles serve to keep pleasant associa- 
tions real and alive, as well as to keep us old-timers 
posted on each other’s doings. And this is a fine oppor- 
tunity to send my best wishes to everyone in the field 
of vocational education, both active and retired. 





APPRENTICE CREDIT FOR SCHOOL TRADE TRAINING 


E NOTE from a recent issue of The Craftsman, 

a weekly publication of the Milwaukee Boys 
Technical High School, that the trade training given in 
that institution is to be credited toward apprenticeship 
in the Allis Chalmers Company of, West Allis. Boys 
who complete a trade course will receive a definite 
number of hours toward the completion of the total 
number of hours required by the company, and they 
will start at the same wage as that received by boys 
who have completed the same number of hours in the 
apprenticeship program carried on in the plant. 

This is a step in the right direction, and one toward 
which vocational educators in various parts of the coun- 
try have been striving for years. It has come as a 
result of many years of experience during which this 
company has been trying out the product of the school, 
and it is evidence that the young men who have gradu- 
ated from this institution have been found to measure 
up to trade standards. However, it presents a challenge 
to the school which it cannot afford to ignore. Having 
developed confidence in the minds of this industry, it 
must jealously guard its standards and see to it that 
they are maintained. This is a matter which is the 
responsibility of both faculty and students alike, and it 
suggests that they might adopt as their slogan, “Let 
us constantly strive for higher standards in our trade 
classes.” 

Much of the credit for this action should be attributed 
to Mr. W. C. Van Clief, Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions, Allis Chalmers Company. His action in granting 
this privilege indicates a broad vision of the relation- 
ship between the school and industry, and it stamps 
him as one who recognizes that trade training, when 
given in a school, may become an asset in our indus- 
trial organizations. When we have more people of this 
type in industry, and when schools recognize more 
fully their responsibility for quality in their product, 
industry and school will work together more effectively 
for the benefit of both. 


Briefly the new policy provides credit for students 
under the following conditions: 


1. That 2,080 hours credit be given those who gradu- 
ate from the junior engineering division. 


2. That 2,080 hours credit be given graduates from 
the trade high school division. 


3. That no credit be given those who graduate from 
the technical high school division. 


4. That this credit of 2,080 hours will be applied at 
the beginning of the apprenticeship program and the 
rate normally paid to an apprenticeship after complet- 
ing the first 2,080 hours of his apprenticeship. 


5. Credit would only be applied to the machinist, 
patternmaker, electrician, draftsman, and plumbing 
graduates from Boys’ Tech. 
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L. R. GUILLAUME RETIRES 
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Be. 





Testimonial Dinner Held for L. R. Guillaume (fifth from left, rear row) Who Retired After 35 Years 
in Vocational Agriculture at Troy, Pennsylvania. 


Bradford County, Pennsylvania Voca- 
tional Agriculture administrators and 
teachers sponsored a testimonial dinner 
Wednesday, May 12, at the Troy Hotel, 
Troy, Pennsylvania, in honor of L. R. 
Guillaume who is retiring at the end of 
thirty-five years of service. 

The State Department of Public In- 
struction was represented by H. C. Fet- 
terolf, Chief of Agricultural Education, 
and V. A. Martin, Advisor in Agricultural 
Edueation, both from Harrisburg. Penn- 
sylvania State College was represented by 
David McClay of the Department of 
Agricultural Education. Ernest Wood, 
former Director of Vocational Agricul- 
tural Education for Bradford County, 
served as toastmaster, and following the 
dinner various speakers paid tribute to 
Mr. Guillaume’s work in the county and 
recalled many tales of the early days of 


vocational agricultural education. 

Of particular interest was the attend- 
ance at the dinner of four former Troy 
High Students of Mr. Guillaume who have 
been awarded the degree of American 
Farmer by the Future Farmers of Amer- 
ica. Mr. Mark Scott, one of the four who 
have obtained the degree, called attention 
to the fact that a total of eight former 
pupils of Mr. Guillaume have been 
awarded the degree of American Farmer. 

Mr. Guillaume responded modestly to 
the speakers’ tributes and expressed his 
heartfelt appreciation for their thought- 
fulness. He was presented with a hand- 
some fishing rod and reel by his asso- 
ciates who observed that well earned 
retirement would make it possible to use 
them frequently. Mr. Guillaume’s many 
friends in the AVA unite in wishing him 
many happy and rewarding years. 








PRINCIPLES OF 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


by FRANKLIN J. KELLER 
Principal, Metropolitan Vocational High School, NewYork 


A 1948 professional volume that every vocational educator will 
want to own. Dr. Keller presents a set of sound educational 


principles in terms of individual needs in a democratic society. 


HEATH also announces 


MOORE and LEAHY........ 
HARRIS and KAUFFMAN... 
KEPLER, NICHOLSON, SLOAT, and TUCKER 

An Analysis of Drafting for Teachers 


COLE and HOBART......... Technical Drawing Work Sheets 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Dallas London 


Write for What to Use booklets in Home Economics and Industrial Education. 





cnvewnan’ You and Your Family 


werrres TT Young Folks at Home 
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A V A 
PUBLICATIONS 











Research Bulletin No. 1 — Occupational 
Adjustments of Vocational School 
Graduates. 1940. Pp. 132. Price 10 cents 
each; 10 or more, 5 cents each. 


SURVEY FORMS for use in making local 
or area studies of graduates and former 
students of industrial, home economics, or 
agricultural education schools or depart- 
ments; useful to occupational guidance, 
training, and placement programs. 1940. 
Pp. 4 ea. Prices: 10 copies, 15 cents; 
100 copies, $1.05; 1,000 copies, $8.25. 


Research Bulletin No. 2—A Study of In- 
dustrial Teacher Education at the Grad- 
uate Level. 1941. Pp. 42. Price, 10 cents 
each; 10 or more, 5 cents each. 


An Enlarged Program of Vocational Edu- 
cation With Special Reference to Larger 
Administrative Units. 1943. Pp. 52. Price, 
40 cents each; 10 or more, 35 cents each. 


Improving Instruction in Industrial Arts. 
1946. Price, 25 cents each; 10 or more, 
20 cents each. 


State Supervision of Industrial Arts Edu- 
cation. 1946. Free. 


America’s Vocational Schools. 
56. Single copies Free. 


Evaluative Criteria for Vocational Edu- 
cation in Agriculture. 1942. (Revised). 
Pp. 75. Prices: 20 cents each; 10 or more 
copies, 15 cents each. 


Manual of Directions for Use with “Eval- 
uative Criteria for Vocational Educa- 
tion in Agriculture, 1942 Revision.” 
1943. Pp. 15. Prices: | to 9 copies, 10 
cents each; 10 to 99 copies, 9 cents each; 
100 or more copies, 8 cents each. 


NOTE: The report entitled, "Factors Affect- 
ing the Satisfactions of Home Economics 
Teachers," published by the Committee on 
Research and Publications of the AVA, is 
available for distribution. The publication, 
AVA Research Bulletin No. 3, may be secured 
from the AVA office in Washington, D. C.: 
price 75¢ a copy. 


THE AMERICAN VOCATIONAL JOURNAL 


Monthly except July and August. $2.00 sub- 
scription price to colleges, universities, libra- 
ries, business firms, and interested lay persons. 
Free to members of American Vocational 
Assn., Inc. 


1945. Pp. 


SERVICE LEAFLETS 
(Free) 


Area Vocational Schools—the Enlarge- 


ment of Opportunities for Vocational 
Education 


AVA—A Service Organization 
AVA—Asgricultural Education Section 
AVA—tTrade and Industrial Education 

AVA—Home Economics Section 

AV A—industrial Arts Section 
AVA—Vocational Guidance Section 


Send orders for publications, American 
Vocational Journal subscriptions, and 
requests for information to: 


AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, INC. 
1010 Vermont Ave. Washington 5, D.C. 
Make all checks payable to oe 

onal Risin: tan, 
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HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS FOR THE AVA CONVENTION 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN, NOVEMBER 29—DECEMBER 4, 1948 
When you visit Milwaukee you are assured satisfactory accommodations in hotels that are equipped to com- 
fortably house thousands of visitors. Most of the hotels are located in the central business section, easily accessible 
to railway stations, theaters, retail stores and the Milwaukee Auditorium. 
Offering comfort, convenience and service, Milwaukee's hotels extend their hospitality. 
NAME OF HOTEL SINGLE DOUBLE TWIN BEDS 
PE IE os p'e o0.05.000ss 5 5s.cs000spsaseenee ee Without Bath $1.65 to $2.00 $2.75 to $ 3.00 
With Bath $2.75 to $3.00 $3.85 to $ 4.25 $4.40 to $ 5.50 
EER SSG SoS ees ssiwite soese ces enebeeeee Without Bath 
With Bath $3.00 to $5.00 $5.00 to $ 8.00 $5.00 to $ 8.00 
CO ET See TT Lee oe TPE eet eo Without Bath $1.00 to $1.50 $2.00 to $ 3.00 $2.25 
With Bath $1.50 to $5.00 $2.50 to $ 6.00 $6.00 
DEES ow bbe singles 2 Ss0s seeveckespesh dpe eapaee Without Bath 
With Bath $3.00 to $6.00 $5.50 to $10.00 $7.00 to $10.00 
EE bv ochcwen 6 ee cdekeoe t\ 506005 renee Without Bath $1.65 to $2.00 $2.50 to $ 3.00 $3.50 to $ 4.00 
With Bath $2.50 to $3.50 $3.50 to $ 5.00 $5.00 to $ 6.00 
NE no ss 6058 aeboness See akes>steeee een Without Bath $1.25 to $1.75 $2.50 to $ 2.75 
With Bath $2.50 to $2.75 $3.50 to $ 3.75 $4.50 
RENE. 6Co Fee bas Slaten se setaneds sebeaanaenee Without Bath $1.25 to $2.00 $2.25 to $ 3.00 $3.00 to $ 3.50 
With Bath $2.00 to $3.00 $3.00 to $ 4.00 $4.50 
PD s\n sas Wwedindt > <n ses wed oRien gs creas ena Without Bath $1.25 to $1.75 $2.00 to $ 2.75 $2.75 
With Bath $1.75 to $3.00 $3.00 to $ 4.00 $3.00 to $ 4.50 
ET cP es Wade 005% s0ewen'des 009 see een eeee Without Bath $2.00 to $2.50 $3.00 to $ 4.00 $4.00 
With Bath $2.50 to $3.00 $3.50 to $ 4.00 $4.00 
PPPOE occ cccccccccseccccnsweeesesas Without Bath 
With Bath $3.00 and Up $5.00 and Up $6.00 and Up 
SUT Snes cc phoces ncceencsespoenmasasaan Without Bath 
With Bath $3.50 to $5.00 $5.00 to $ 8.00 $6.50 to $ 8.50 
a ee ner ne a er aN Se leld Without Bath $1.00 to $2.25 $2.00 to $ 3.00 
With Bath $2.00 to $3.50 $2.25 to $ 4.00 $2.25 to $ 4.50 
_ 3 Aen errr ew cst Without Bath $1.25 to $1.50 $2.00 to $ 2.50 $3.00 
With Bath $2.00 to $2.50 $3.00 to $ 4.00 $4.00 to $ 6.00 
PET cccccccccsdoccecscccevccceseves esses Without Bath $1.75 $3.25 to $ 3.50 $3.50 
With Bath $2.50 to $3.25 $3.50 to $ 4.50 $5.00 to $ 6.00 
EE oc R NCEE de 0:0 404% Ot Rens eeeaenteds km Without Bath $2.75 to $4.40 $4.95 to $ 6.60 $4.95 to $ 6.60 
With Bath $3.30 to $7.50 $5.50 to $ 9.90 $5.50 to $ 9.90 
*PLANKINTON HOUSE ..........cccccccscecccees Without Bath 
With Bath $3.30 to $5.50 $4.50 to $ 6.60 $5.50 to $ 8.80 
Rs De tint g vc ating ongs00e tesa cbea secenegage Without Bath 
; With Bath $2.50 $3.50 $5.50 to $ 7.50 
IE Soe wen cdyescsecccs egos nthqemaqmaninn Without Bath $2.00 $3.25 
With Bath $2.50 to $3.50 $3.75 to $ 5.50 $5.00 to $ 5.50 
IEEE o's \o-0 0'0.0 000.6 ot 0s gee nesenawnecssa ae Without Bath $1.75 to $2.00 $3.00 $3.50 
With Bath $2.75 to $4.00 $4.00 to $ 6.00 $5.50 to $ 6.00 
PONE oiinibis ons owientes cgusoes ip reessesseseiaies Without Bath $2.00 $3.00 to $ 3.75 
With Bath $3.00 $5.00 to $ 5.50 $5.50 
SHE, nove cccscscccvcccevonsscceeccesaces Without Bath 
With Bath $3.75 to $7.50 $6.00 to $ 8.80 $7.00 to $12.00 
IID, oh a. si0.5 0:00 0.0:9.400090000008 4456005 0h Without Bath $1.75 $2.50 . 
With Bath $2.50 to $3.00 $3.50 to $ 4.00 $3.50 to $ 4.00 
ETE: ocic gon cacadwaeds oe cnsek en 660554 aRue Without Bath 
With Bath $3.00 to $5.00 $5.00 to $ 7.50 $6.00 to $ 7.50 
RR 6c bis.< 6 4.05440 010 00 bace owsienespaeegeesa ee Without Bath 
With Bath $2.75 to $3.50 $3.85 to $ 4.50 $4.40 to $ 6.00 
IN oi ip a:0n, don 006 anes enanaesosk descc buen Without Bath $1.00 to $2.00 $2.00 
With Bath $2.50 to $3.75 $2.75 to $ 4.00 
jr rr rrr. tr: Without Bath $1.75 to $2.00 $2.75 to $ 3.00 
With Bath $3.00 to $6.00 $4.25 to $ 7.50 $6.00 to $ 9.00 











* Located within 5 blocks or less of the auditorium where the AVA meetings will be held. 
DETACH AND MAIL DIRECT TO: Miss Bess Ellis, Chairman 
AVA Convention Housing Committee 
Milwaukee Vocational School 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 








hy ee eas esianuagaa 
Dear Miss Ellis: | expect to arrive in Milwaukee eee | FS (P.M.) (A.M.) 
Please reserve ...... pe a ee (Single) (Double) (Twin Beds) (Suite), (with) (without) bath in the following hotel, 
(Number of rooms) 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin (list 3 choices) 
Price of room to be between $......... and $ . per day. 
| will be accompanied by (Mr.) (Mrs.) (Miss) 
ae incaealiisleicaliaesitt Dak. = ee PN 
Address , lice Pe ET ET Ne Cee eam Te eI 
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A RIGHT-ABOUT-FACE IN ADULT 
PROGRAM PLANNING 


(Continued from page 20) 


but they are largely figureheads, and when 
a Merchant Committee meeting is called 
it is called mainly for the purpose of re- 
porting the activities of the Employee 
Committee. 

When a community is starting a pro- 
gram of adult in-service evening classes 
for the first time, the co-ordinator ap- 
points, in addition to the Merchant Com- 
mittee, an Employee Committee repre- 
senting a cross-section of the local stores. 
After the first classes have been run, one 
member from each is elected by his 
class at the final session to serve on the 
Employee Committee. These members 
serve one year and are replaced by new 
electees. In this way the Employee Com- 
mittee eventually is comprised only of 
people who have actually participated in 
the courses. 

Our experience with these employee 
groups has forced us to face the fact that, 
although in the average medium-sized com- 
munity there are managerial representa- 
tives from the one or two larger more 
progressive stores who actively sponsor in- 
service training, they are by far outnum- 
bered by stores which do not recognize the 
value of training and give little except lip 
service to local pregrams. In general, the 
rank and file employee recognizes the dol- 
lars and cents value of retail training to a 
greater extent than does management. An 
astonishing statement, but our experience 
with employee committees leads us to 
believe that it is a true one. 

We have made a right-about-face in 
Adult In-Service program planning. We 
now rely upon employees to a far greater 
extent than upon management to help 
us build our adult programs. 





IN-SERVICE PREPARATION 
(Continued from page 22) 
We can offer youth wider shop offerings 


and activities if we will enrich the scope 
and content of industrial arts courses. 


this proud tradition. It is one of the re- 
sponsibilities of the industrial arts teacher 
to re-educate youth to like to work and to 
take pride in his undertakings. 

In-service development will awaken the 
teacher to such possibilities, he in turn 
should pass it on to the student. It is 
through industrial arts that we can de- 
velop respect for craftsmanship and will- 
ingness to work that is necessary for well- 
balanced living in an industrial age. 





BOOKS AND BULLETINS 


(Continued from page 25) 


Persons with PhD. or Ed.D. Degrees 
‘Engaged in Work in the Field of Home 
Economics, compiled by Margaret Fedde. 


The American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, 700 Victor Building, Washing- 
ton 1, D. C., 1948. 12 pages, mimeo- 
graphed, free. 


Suggested Guide for the Housing and 
Layout of School Shops, Study Con- 
ducted by California School Shop Plan- 
ning Committee in Cooperation with 
Bureau of Trade and Industrial Educa- 
tion and Division of School Planning, 
State Department of Education, 1947- 
1948. Published in California State De- 
partment of Education, Bureau of Trade 
and Industrial Education, Sacramento, 
California, 1948. 11 pages, mimeographed. 


Suggestions, in outline form, helpful in 
establishing or rearranging school shops. 








America was founded upon the tradition | 


of work. It is sad, but true, that many 
of our youngsters have drifted away from 
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Sheldon engineers have years of experience in industrial 
‘arts and vocational shop planning. They are always ready 
to serve you ... working closely with yoy to achieve the 
most economical and efficient set up. 


Call on your Sheldon engineer — 


give him the basic 


information —and without cost to you he will plan your 
shop specifically to your school requirements. 


World's Largest Exclusive Manufacturers 


of Laboratory and Vocational Furniture. 


EA Shcldon 
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Audio-Visual Education 


Coronet Instructional Films has com- 
pleted two new basic study skills films, and 
one production each in the fields of busi- 
ness education, social science, and guid- 
ance. 

How To Write Your Term Paper shows 
the technique of term paper preparation 
by achieving a new effectiveness for visual 
education with students in the audience 
as the principal characters. The film is 
aimed for both junior high and senior 
high school students. 

How To Judge Facts is an effort to help 
students gain clarity in their mental atti- 
tudes and objectivity in their fact-finding. 
Designed for all students, from junior high 
through college. 

What Is a Contract? shows typical trans- 
actions from the business world with two 
youngsters on summer jobs illustrating the 
practical importance of contracts, both 
oral and written, in daily life. For senior 
high and college groups, and with adult 
groups. 

A new film for junior and senior high 
schools and with adult groups is Federal 
taration. This is designed to give stu- 
dents a clear and simple understanding of 
the role of taxation in our national life. 

Interesting for all schools is the release 
Everyday Courtesy, a film of interest to 
all classes of students, teachers, and par- 
ents. Each of the above five films is one 
reel in length, in sound, color, or black 
and white, and may be secured through 
Purchase or Lease Purchase for $90 in 
color, or $45 in black and white. They 


are also available through the nation’s 
leading film-lending libraries. Further in- 
formation may be obtained from Coronet 
Instructional Films, Coronet Building, 
Chicago 1, Illinois. 

United World Films, Inc., has released 
“Your National Gallery,” a 16mm. sound 
film, a motion picture tour through the 
National Gallery of Art in Washington, 
D. C. This worthwhile information and 
interesting film looks at the National 
Gallery as if through the eyes of a visitor 
and avoids the stiff impression sometimes 
seen in museum films. Musical back- 
ground is provided by the U. S. Navy 
Symphony Orchestra, and an informative 
commentary explains the exhibits and the 
facts of their preservation and protection. 
The “National Gallery” is available at $45 
per reel from United World Films, Inc., 
445 Park Avenue, New York 22, New York. 

We are advised by the same firm that 
the special combination offer on the two 
child behavior films, Children Learning by 
Experience and Children Growing Up with 
Other People is no longer in effect. Basic 
prices remain $125 and $95 respectively, 
with rental rates $6 and $4.50. These films, 
noted in the last issue of the JouRNAL, 
were produced by the British Ministry of 
Education. 

The Bell & Howell Company, 7170 Mc- 
Cormack Road, Chicago 45, Illinois, have 
introduced a semi-professional combina- 
tion 8mm. and 16mm. splicer for heavy 
duty use particularly in schools, film li- 
braries, and laboratories. An electrical 








element in the base heats the shear blades, 
thus shortening cement-setting time. 

Of particular interest to vocational agri- 
cultural teachers and students will be a 
new film in the United World Science 
— called Development of the Chick. 

his film, one of a series designed as visual 
on for biology classes, utilizes micro- 
photography to bring to the classroom the 
complete step-by-step development of a 
fertilized egg into an adult bird. 

The Office of the Attorney General, 
Washington, D. C., has called attention to 
plans of the Theatre Owners of America to 
celebrate a Salute to Youth month in 
their 10,000 theatres during the month of 
September in which they will join civic, 
labor, church, fraternal, and business or- 
ganizations in support of the program 
recommended by the National Conference 
on Prevention. and Control of Juvenile 
Delinquency, of which Attorney General 
Yom C. Clark is honorary chairman. 


As we go to press we learn 


with sorrow of the sudden 
death of Mr. L. H. Wood, State 
Educa- 


tion, State of lowa 


Director of Vocational 
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Do your 


of the subject. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., 
Text-Film Department 

330 West 42nd Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 





| drawing have a clear under- 
standing of the importance of this universal language of the 
manufacturing and construction trades? Have you been able 
to convince them of the necessity of a firm grasp of the funda- 
mentals of this language? Are there, perhaps, certain aspects 
of theory with which they have particular difficulty? 


McGraw-Hill Text Films on Mechanical Drawing have been 
produced with the specific aims of helping the teacher to meet 
such difficulties and of convincing students of the importance 


INC. 





OF DRAWING? 


Svensen. 


Glance at the list of motion picture titles in this series. We 


more information. 


4. Sections 





HOW WELL DO YOUR STUDENTS 
UNDERSTAND THE LANGUAGE 


Film coverage was determined by a representative group of 
Mechanical Drawing teachers, who selected the subjects most 
difficult for students in general. 
tion pictures and follow-up silent filmstrips, correlated directly 
with specific chapters of MECHANICAL DRAWING by French and 
When used in conjunction with the textbook, the films 
provide a powerful visual stimulus which is reflected in more 


efficient learning and long-term retention of material. 


believe you will be convinced that McGraw-Hill Text-Films on 
Mechanical Drawing will provide complete subject matter coverage 


for your classes. Then write us for Booklet “M” It will bring you 


1, The Language of Drawing 
2. Shape Description—Part | 
3. Shape Description—Part II 


The series consists of sound mo- 


5. Shop Procedures 
6. Auxiliary Views—Part | 
7. Auxiliary Views—Part Il 
8. Size Description 
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WOW 


NEW ACADEMY 
FILMOSOUND 
PROJECTOR 


A new 16mm sound film projector that gives you 
light weight and low cost without sacrifice of the 
qualities a successful classroom projector must have. 
Powerful 10-watt amplifier provides ample sound 
volume, free from distortion. Brilliant pictures even 
under adverse conditions are assured by the efficient 
1000-watt or 750-watt illumination system. Tradi- 
tional Filmosound dependability, versatility, and 
simplicity of operation and maintenance. 


NEW COMPACT FILMOSOUND PROJECTOR 


A B&H quality projector that’s even smaller, lighter, 
and lower in cost than the New Academy Filmo- 
sound. It’s built into a single case! Speaker may be 
placed near screen—or — 

operated right in projector 
unit. Offers more than 
twice the sound output of 
other small sound film 


projectors. 














eee FILMOSOU 
potag 
ihe ‘greater audience-handlin i 
& Capacity 
of this Filmosound, with its 25-watt 














A st & Howell Company, 71 70 McCormick Road, 
= cago 45. Branches in New York, Hollywood 
ashington, D.C., and London. 
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sented in a sizable auditorium. This is 

improved, more Powerful model of the 
same dependable Filmosound that is “ 
widely used in schools throughout U.S. re 


FILMOARC 
PROJECTOR 


This most Powerful of 
all 16mm sound film 
Projectors provides 
high intensity are 
illumination and ade- 
quate sound volume 


for the largest school 
auditorium. 























SOUTH 
BEND 


LATHES Basic EQUIPMENT 


i FOR BASIC INSTRUCTION 


South Bend 14-1/2” Lathes are basic equipment for the basic instruc- 


Part of the South Bend 14-1/2’ Lathes used by the Western Michigan State College of Education 





Ti 4 tion of student machinists. They are industrial machine tools; yet, they 

7 | ‘| have every feature required to make training easy. 
/ a ANS, These precision lathes have a ruggedness that withstands the abuse 
— - of student operation. Their simplicity of design makes machine handling 
sa easy. And they have a versatility that permits any class of lathe work. 
SF ” Twelve spindle speeds, 48 thread cutting pitches, 48 power longitudinal 


I 


feeds and 48 power cross feeds are provided. You will also appreciate 
NEW 14-INCH DRILL PRESS the safety of the belt-driven headstock spindle, fully enclosed gears 


The rugged construction and and positive-action controls. You can specify South Bend with the 
operating ease of this new, pre- 


cision-built tool make it ideal for assurance that you are getting the best. 


all types of school shops. Prices, The prices of 14-1/2” Quick Change Gear Lathes, including motor 
f.o.b. factory, include 1 phase, 


60 cycle, A.C. motor and switch, and switch, start at $1466.25, f.o.b. factory. Write for lathe catalog, 


Bench Model .. $129.50 drill press literature and information on teaching helps. 
Floor Model . . $144.50 





BUILDING BETTER TOOLS SINCE 1906 


SOUTH BEND LATHE WORKS 


465 EAST MADISON STREET . . ° SOUTH BEND 22 INDIANA 
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